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(Who'd trust a stranger 
with their savings.....? 


Certainly we wouldn’t. And as an in- 
vestor seeking maximum returns with 
greatest security for your hard-earned cash, 
we are sure you would not either! 


The trouble is, the best investments are 
not always to be found ‘in your own back 
yard’. Take Jersey, one of the most pros- 
perous members of the Channel Islands, 
for example. Here an enlightened fiscal 
policy, coupled with a tradition of sound 
banking practice inherited from the City of 
London, has made international finance the 
second major industry to tourism. 


Oldest and one of the most respected 
institutions of its kind in the Channel 
Islands is Guarantee Trust of Jersey. In the 
fifteen years since it was established it has 
earned a reputation as the international 
Bank with the ‘personal approach’. 


The Bank has been tailoring loans, 
savings plans, trust and investment advice 
to suit individual investors for years. Its 
depositors can now be found on every 
Continent of the World. We may be a 
stranger to you now—but why not find out 
more about us by writing to our Investment 
Manager? With deposits exceeding £54 
million and gross assets of £6 million your 
money will be in good company. 


If you want to turn your hard-earned 
savings into high-interest no-tax invest- 
ments, we can advise you how best to do it. 


And if you are a British subject resident 
abroad. Jersey has many advantages to 
offer. We will gladly send you our brochure 
outlining specific tax problems met with on 
returning to the UK. 


Your money will grow and prosper in 
dependable Jersey! 


Guarantee 
Trust of 
Jersey Ltd. 


27 Hill Street, Jersey, Channel Islands UK. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





On Heifetz vs. Cash, 
and kissing and dying 


HEIFETZ AND CASH 
Sirs: 

What can possibly be your presen- 
tation policy in hiding an excellent ar- 
ticle (by Roger Kahn) about a tremen- 
dous artist (like Jascha Heifetz) behind 
such a mediocre story (by John Frook) 
about an average, even though popu- 
lar, musician (like Johnny Cash)? (Dec. 
8 issue) 

Seems to me you’re greasing the skids 
toward more mediocrity, but perhaps 
it sells more magazines. I’m just a lit- 
tle perturbed because I nearly missed 
reading about Heifetz, being not much 
impressed by a picture of the other 
guy. 

K. E. BECK 
Alexandria, 
United Arab Republic 


Sirs: 

Lire and its staff should be warmly 
complimented on creating an exciting 
portrait of one of the most talented per- 
formers on the scene today, namely, 
Johnny Cash. 

KEN CLEAVER 
Birkenhead, England 


INDIA’S KISSING CRISIS 
Sirs: 

Your article on the kissing crisis in 
Indian films (Dec. 8 issue) is likely to 
convey the impression that Indian films 
are rather erotic. 

In Coventry most of the English cin- 
emas show films for adults only, which 
is another way of saying they are too 
sexy or too crude to show to children. 
Nowadays it is almost impossible to 
take the family to any of the English cin- 
emas because of the ban on children. 
Most of the films screened here depict 
actors and actresses in various stages 
of undress getting up to all kinds of ca- 
pers in the bedroom. 

In the next block to where I live there 
is an Indian cinema, and the films are 
very good, and not in the least sugges- 
tive—at least, not by our standards. 
Bare midriffs are the exception rather 
than the rule, and in any case there is 
very little one could object to these 
days. 

I am a teacher, and I am very hap- 
py when my children come into my 
classroom singing the latest hits by Lata 
Mangeshkar, Mohamed Rafi, or Muk- 
esh. They even do some of the dances 
which are innocent and delightful. 
What a pity our own English children 
are not catered for in the same way. 

GERALD DENLEY 
Coventry, England 


ON FACING DEATH 


Sirs: 

J'ai eu l’occasion de lire un article 
dans votre revue ‘“‘LiFe” intitulé: ‘“‘A 
Lesson for the Living” (Dec. 8 issue). 

Les images que vous présentez sont 
les plus dramatiques que j’aie jamais 
vues. Dans quelques semaines, dans 
quelques mois au plus, cette jeune fille 
sera morte, rongée par la leucémie, et 
elle el sait. En voyant ces photos, je ne 
pouvais croire que cette belle jeune fille 
qui semblait pleine de vie était si grave- 


ment malade. N’exite-t-il donc pas au- 
cune médecine, aucune thérapeuthique? 
Tl est si facile d’aller marcher sur la 
lune, est-il donc si difficile de guérir un 
corps humain? 
D. RIQUIER 
Juvisy, France 


Sirs: 

For your well-written article “‘A Pro- 
found Lesson for the Living” I wish to 
add some experiences as a person who 
has lived with his suffering sister for 
more than a decade. 

Iam of the opinion that the first emo- 
tional stages, ‘‘denial,’’ ‘‘anger’’ and 
“bargaining” or at least the first two, 
have more to do with ‘‘suffering’”’ and 
cannot be strictly attached to the pro- 
cess ‘‘dying.”’ In India it is a common 
practice that this ‘‘bargaining”’ is ini- 
tiated with the express knowledge of the 
sufferer by a person very close to him. 
This has a remarkable effect in promot- 
ing the possible recovery or paving the 
way for death in peace and dignity. Also 
during the last two stages of “‘depres- 
sion” and ‘‘acceptance”’ the closest per- 
sons to the dying take it a duty to be 
by his side and wait to answer that ‘‘one 
single question.” 

R. RAMAKRISHNAN 
Berlin, 
Western Germany 


WILLIAM KERR 
Sirs: 

I was very interested to read your ar- 
ticle on Mr. William Kerr the Speech 
Specialist of Jersey (Nov. 24 issue). 

I am one of the lucky parents, who 
has recently had a boy cured by the 
wonderful Mr. Kerr and my aim is now 
to publicize this great man’s power of 
healing and to get him officially recog- 
nized by the medical authorities. It 
would be a tragedy if his method of 
healing ‘‘incurable” stammerers is not 
passed on to other practitioners of 
speech therapy. 


WILLIAM FITZHERBERT 
Ockley, 
Surrey, England 


FURS FOR FUN 
Sirs: 

When I look at the three girls show- 
ing colored furs (Dec. 8 issue), I don’t 
understand how the girl in the middle 
manages to sit the way she does. Do 
you? 

TONE SKEIE (Age 17) 
Oslo, Norway 


THE ENGLISH CANALS 
Sirs: 

I must congratulate you on the ex- 
cellent article on the English canals 
(Dec. 8 issue). 

T hope your article arouses further in- 
terest both here in England and abroad 
because not only are the canals beau- 
tiful and interesting, but there is a 
wealth of history behind them and the 
craft which use them, the people who 
work on them, and, of course, the tra- 
ditional arts and crafts. 

C.F.G. PAYNE Esq. 
Braunston, England 





Sirs: 

Your article must have introduced 
many people to the beauty of our canal 
system. However, I feel your views for 
the systems’ future are somewhat opti- 
mistic. Owing to financial restrictions 
the British Waterways Board has low- 
ered the maintenance standards of hun- 
dreds of miles of canal; in addition, 
about 200 miles, including many in Bir- 
mingham, have been declared ‘‘remain- 
der waterways’—whose future is un- 
certain. 

Many volunteer groups are pressing 
for restoration and are hard at work on 
many projects. Under the coordination 
of The Inland Waterways Association 
of London, volunteer groups assisted 
by the army and prisoners are currently 
engaged in projects all over the country. 

The biggest task is the reopening of 
Shakespeare’s Avon, between Evesham 
and Stratford. Over £200,000 ($480,- 
000) has to be raised to pay for equip- 
ment and materials. But all labor is 
done by unskilled volunteers. 


E. J. WOOLGAR 
Brookwood, England 


DR. VON BRAUN 
Sirs: 

After the great achievement in world 
history of Apollo 11 and 12 landing on 
the moon (Dec. 22 issue), may I hum- 
bly suggest that the Nobel Peace Prize 
1969 should be awarded to Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun, designer and director 
of the powerful Saturn 5 rocket pro- 
pelled all Apollo spacecraft as he is dis- 
tinguishedly and highly deserved for 
this famous international award. 

PRASIDH METHAKUNVUDH 
Vientiane, Laos 


MR. GERRARD’S LETTER 


Sirs: 

Thank you for publishing the letter 
from Paul Gerrard, Senior Vice-Chair- 
man of the National Party, in your issue 
dated December 8. And thank you for 
retaining Mr. Gerrard’s own style, 
spelling, capitalization and punctua- 
tion, so that your readers may judge for 
themselves the level of intelligence and 
literacy of this leader of racialist 
thought in the United Kingdom. 


Ray WARD 
Sheffield, England 


Sirs: 

As a Kenyan Asian, I find Paul Ger- 
rard’s hate-filled white supremacist let- 
ter both pitiable and amusing. 

For his information, there are thou- 
sands of Asians living in Kenya quite 
unmassacred while others (including 
my parents) have chosen to settle in In- 
dia. As to the ‘benevolence of the white 
imperialists’ —this was clearly demon- 
strated by the special law passed by the 
U.K. government forbidding free entry 
to United Kingdom citizens from Ke- 
nya who were Asian in origin. 


SOTANTAR K. Soop 
Leeds, England 


Sirs: 

I quote ‘‘where a tribe called hotten- 
tots who were so human as to store food 
in their buttocks like a camel stores it 
in a hump.” But do you (Mr. Gerrard) 
think it is enough to deny them the 
grade of human being? I am obliged to 
consider you did, that you meant they 
were hardly ... ‘‘untermenschen.” We 
have heard of that, many years ago, but 
now in 1969, and from an Englishman! 

. how sad. 

JEAN P. LEROSEY 
Paris, France 





Sirs: 

If all white folks were of his kind, then 
“lack of white leadership’’ would cer- 
tainly not be what makes people starve 
to death in India and Ceylon. 

All right, Anne Abayasekara is ed- 
ucated; but she is not necessarily a 
“‘bourgeois.”», Dear Mr. Vice-Chair- 
man, do you seriously think the “‘bour- 
geois” label suitable as applied to bus- 
drivers with degrees from Cambridge? 

(Dr.) NGUYEN XUAN CHANH 
(No-White-Hater) 
Clermont-Ferrand, France 


Sirs: 

Your (Mr. Gerrard’s) very words: 
“*... people who because of the lack of 
white leadership in India and Ceylon 
are starving to death...” throb witha 
sinister sense of megalomania—that 
very megalomania which drove you 
British people to lay your ugly hands 
on any strip of inhabited as well as un- 
inhabited land you thought you could 
““conquer.” But wasn’t the India that 
you now indirectly refer to as a “‘stary- 
ing nation,” the very “‘land of milk and 
honey where the streets were paved with 
gold’’—the very ‘‘Jndia” which you 
British folks (your ancestors and you 
yourself perhaps) came flocking. 

VIKRAM ADVANI 
London, England 


Sirs: 

Reading the contemptuous com- 
ments of Paul Gerrard that people in 
India and Ceylon are starving to death 
because of the lack of white leadership, 
I can only laugh at his living with the 
ideals of the era of plundering colonial- 
ists. The Senior-Vice-Chairman may 
wish to enlighten himself and his dis- 
ciples in his party with the fact that 
India, before the colonial system of the 
British, was economically more ad- 
vanced than most of the European na- 
tions. Traders from the world over vis- 
ited India’s shore for trade in her man- 
ufactures. But, two centuries of British 
economic and fiscal policies had total- 
ly pauperized India at the end of the 
World War II. It may be interesting to 
know that one of the numerous Impe- 
rial devise of draining India’s wealth, 
was saddling her with the expenses of 
the wars the British made from the I Af- 
ghan War (1836-42) up to and includ- 
ing World War II. 

It is true that in the past 20 years In- 
dia and Ceylon have not yet resolved 
the gigantic problems stagnated under 
the British rule. But it is unfair of Mr. 
Gerrard to say that we don’t do enough 
to alleviate the situation in our coun- 
tries, particularly after they have under- 
gone two centuries of unrestricted pil- 
lage and devastation. 

As regards the problem of Kenyan 
Asians, those who had Indian or Paki- 
stani passports were admitted into the 
respective countries without any fuss. 
However, the holders of British pass- 
ports, documents which declare that in 
the name of Her Majesty, the bearers 
should be allowed to pass freely with- 
out let or hindrance and afforded every 
assistance and protection, were refused 
entry in Her Majesty’s ports, by Her 
Majesty’s servants. Is this what Mr. 
Gerrard refers as the British benevo- 
lence on the Kenyan Asians? 

J. RAM 
Amsterdam, 
The Netherlands 


ANNE ABAYASEKARA’S LETTER 


Sirs: 
I do not know whether to laugh or 
cry when I read Anne Abayasekara’s 


letter on South Africa (Oct. 27 issue). 
Here we have one of those ignorant peo- 
ple who profess to know all about a 
country and its problems after docking 
for a couple of days—if indeed not 
hours—in Durban and Cape Town 
—THIRTEEN years ago! 

She ‘bewails the plight of the Asians 
—trichest merchants in South Africa. I 
wonder if she asked any of them if 
they wish to return to India—free of 
charge? Do they really want to swim, 
eat and go to church with whites—our 
church has never yet refused a person, 
no matter what his skin color. Has 
she seen the friendly terms the Asians 
are with the whites—and has she both- 
ered to find out who gives the Afri- 
cans better treatment—the Asians or 
the whites? 

The poor Africans then come into 
her lamentations. Fair enough, there 
are cases of injustice and poverty, but 
has the lady an inkling of what is be- 
ing done for them in the Bantu home- 
lands, does she know where the money 
comes from to give them lovely homes, 
towns, shops, cinemas, sports facilities, 
churches, municipalities and every 
modern convenience dreamt of—main- 
ly from the whites. 

Does Mrs. Abayasekara know what 
the African is used to and to which he 
will revert if he is not helped and ed- 
ucated to better himself? Take the 
whites from South Africa and within a 
decade the witch doctor will rule vil- 
lages of mud inhabited by complete sav- 
ages. All races must go through a pe- 
riod of evolution. 

One cannot judge rashly. If I had to 
judge America by what is reported to 
have happened in California I would 
hide my face in shame. Live in a country 
—perhaps 20 years or more during 
which you must make a thorough study 
of the problems, then, perhaps, you 
might feel a little more justified to con- 
demn or praise. 

Leave us alone—we all get on fine to- 
gether. Keep your venom at home and 
the world will be so much nicer to 
live in. 

M. Hurty 
Benoni, 
Republic of South Africa 


Sirs: 

In her haste to look for ‘‘Europeans 
Only” signs, I suppose Mrs. Abayasek- 
ara never noticed one single ‘‘non-Eu- 
ropeans Only” sign applied to beaches, 
park benches, public transport and cin- 
emas. As for Churches—I work along- 
side a non-European girl with whom I 
go to Mass every Friday morning. (We 
sit together in the church.) 

Mrs. Abayasekara would do well to 
realize that South Africa extends some- 
what further than Cape Town and Dur- 
ban and needs more than a few hours 
to be so neatly summarized and labeled. 

HILLARY MARSHALL 
Bedfordview, 
Republic of South Africa 


Sirs: 

Anne Abayasekara’s letter is dead 
right. 

Only those who are colored them- 
selves or have colored friends can fully 
appreciate the evil of apartheid. Rho- 
desia is rapidly heading in the same 
direction. 

W. L. Bupp 
Fort Rixon, Rhodesia 


Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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(Who'd trust a stranger 
with their savings... ..? 


Certainly we wouldn’t. And as an in- 
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we are sure you would not either! 


The trouble is, the best investments are 
not always to be found ‘in your own back 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 





On Heifetz vs. Cash, 
and kissing and dying 


HEIFETZ AND CASH 
Sirs: 

What can possibly be your presen- 
tation policy in hiding an excellent ar- 
ticle (by Roger Kahn) about a tremen- 
dous artist (like Jascha Heifetz) behind 
such a mediocre story (by John Frook) 
about an average, even though popu- 
lar, musician (like Johnny Cash)? (Dec. 
8 issue) 

Seems to me you’re greasing the skids 
toward more mediocrity, but perhaps 
it sells more magazines. I’m just a lit- 
tle perturbed because I nearly missed 
reading about Heifetz, being not much 
impressed by a picture of the other 
guy. 

K. E. Beck 
Alexandria, 
United Arab Republic 


Sirs: 

Lire and its staff should be warmly 
complimented on creating an exciting 
portrait of one of the most talented per- 
formers on the scene today, namely, 
Johnny Cash. 

KEN CLEAVER 
Birkenhead, England 


INDIA’S KISSING CRISIS 
Sirs: 

Your article on the kissing crisis in 
Indian films (Dec. 8 issue) is likely to 
convey the impression that Indian films 
are rather erotic. 

In Coventry most of the English cin- 
emas show films for adults only, which 
is another way of saying they are too 
sexy or too crude to show to children. 
Nowadays it is almost impossible to 
take the family to any of the English cin- 
emas because of the ban on children. 
Most of the films screened here depict 
actors and actresses in various stages 
of undress getting up to all kinds of ca- 
pers in the bedroom. 

In the next block to where I live there 
is an Indian cinema, and the films are 
very good, and not in the least sugges- 
tive—at least, not by our standards. 
Bare midriffs are the exception rather 
than the rule, and in any case there is 
very little one could object to these 
days. 

I am a teacher, and I am very hap- 
py when my children come into my 
classroom singing the latest hits by Lata 
Mangeshkar, Mohamed Rafi, or Muk- 
esh. They even do some of the dances 
which are innocent and delightful. 
What a pity our own English children 
are not catered for in the same way. 

GERALD DENLEY 
Coventry, England 


ON FACING DEATH 
Sirs: 

J’ai eu loccasion de lire un article 
dans votre revue “‘Lire”’ intitulé: “‘A 
Lesson for the Living’ (Dec. 8 issue). 

Les images que vous présentez sont 
les plus dramatiques que j’aie jamais 
vues. Dans quelques semaines, dans 
quelques mois au plus, cette jeune fille 
sera morte, rongée par la leucémie, et 
elle el sait. En voyant ces photos, je ne 
pouvais croire que cette belle jeune fille 
qui semblait pleine de vie était si grave- 


ment malade. N’exite-t-il donc pas au- 
cune médecine, aucune thérapeuthique? 
Il est si facile d’aller marcher sur la 
lune, est-il donc si difficile de guérir un 
corps humain? 
D. RIQUIER 
Juvisy, France 


Sirs: 

For your well-written article “‘A Pro- 
found Lesson for the Living” I wish to 
add some experiences as a person who 
has lived with his suffering sister for 
more than a decade. 

Tam of the opinion that the first emo- 
tional stages, ‘‘denial,’’ ‘tanger’ and 
“‘bargaining”’ or at least the first two, 
have more to do with “‘suffering’”’ and 
cannot be strictly attached to the pro- 
cess ‘‘dying.” In India it is a common 
practice that this ‘‘bargaining” is ini- 
tiated with the express knowledge of the 
sufferer by a person very close to him. 
This has a remarkable effect in promot- 
ing the possible recovery or paving the 
way for death in peace and dignity. Also 
during the last two stages of ‘“‘depres- 
sion”’ and ‘‘acceptance” the closest per- 
sons to the dying take it a duty to be 
by his side and wait to answer that ‘‘one 
single question.” 

R. RAMAKRISHNAN 
Berlin, 
Western Germany 


WILLIAM KERR 
Sirs: 

I was very interested to read your ar- 
ticle on Mr. William Kerr the Speech 
Specialist of Jersey (Nov. 24 issue). 

I am one of the lucky parents, who 
has recently had a boy cured by the 
wonderful Mr. Kerr and my aim is now 
to publicize this great man’s power of 
healing and to get him officially recog- 
nized by the medical authorities. It 
would be a tragedy if his method of 
healing ‘‘incurable” stammerers is not 
passed on to other practitioners of 
speech therapy. 


WILLIAM FITZHERBERT 
Ockley, 
Surrey, England 


FURS FOR FUN 
Sirs: 

When I look at the three girls show- 
ing colored furs (Dec. 8 issue), I don’t 
understand how the girl in the middle 
manages to sit the way she does. Do 
you? 

Tone SKEIE (Age 17) 
Oslo, Norway 


THE ENGLISH CANALS 
Sirs: 

I must congratulate you on the ex- 
cellent article on the English canals 
(Dec. 8 issue). 

I hope your article arouses further in- 
terest both here in England and abroad 
because not only are the canals beau- 
tiful and interesting, but there is a 
wealth of history behind them and the 
craft which use them, the people who 
work on them, and, of course, the tra- 
ditional arts and crafts. 

C.F.G. PAYNE Esq. 
Braunston, England 


Sirs: 

Your article must have introduced 
many people to the beauty of our canal 
system. However, I feel your views for 
the systems’ future are somewhat opti- 
mistic. Owing to financial restrictions 
the British Waterways Board has low- 
ered the maintenance standards of hun- 
dreds of miles of canal; in addition, 
about 200 miles, including many in Bir- 
mingham, have been declared ‘‘remain- 
der waterways”—whose future is un- 
certain. 

Many volunteer groups are pressing 
for restoration and are hard at work on 
many projects. Under the coordination 
of The Inland Waterways Association 
of London, volunteer groups assisted 
by the army and prisoners are currently 
engaged in projects all over the country. 

The biggest task is the reopening of 
Shakespeare’s Avon, between Evesham 
and Stratford. Over £200,000 ($480,- 
000) has to be raised to pay for equip- 
ment and materials. But all labor is 
done by unskilled volunteers. 

E. J. WOOLGAR 
Brookwood, England 


DR. VON BRAUN 
Sirs: 

After the great achievement in world 
history of Apollo 11 and 12 landing on 
the moon (Dec. 22 issue), may I hum- 
bly suggest that the Nobel Peace Prize 
1969 should be awarded to Dr. Wern- 
her von Braun, designer and director 
of the powerful Saturn 5 rocket pro- 
pelled all Apollo spacecraft as he is dis- 
tinguishedly and highly deserved for 
this famous international award. 


PRASIDH METHAKUNVUDH 
Vientiane, Laos 


MR. GERRARD’S LETTER 
Sirs: 

Thank you for publishing the letter 
from Paul Gerrard, Senior Vice-Chair- 
man of the National Party, in your issue 
dated December 8. And thank you for 
retaining Mr. Gerrard’s own style, 
spelling, capitalization and punctua- 
tion, so that your readers may judge for 
themselves the level of intelligence and 
literacy of this leader of racialist 
thought in the United Kingdom. 

Ray WARD 
Sheffield, England 


Sirs: 

As a Kenyan Asian, I find Paul Ger- 
rard’s hate-filled white supremacist let- 
ter both pitiable and amusing. 

For his information, there are thou- 
sands of Asians living in Kenya quite 
unmassacred while others (including 
my parents) have chosen to settle in In- 
dia. As to the ‘‘benevolence of the white 
imperialists’ —this was clearly demon- 
strated by the special law passed by the 
U.K. government forbidding free entry 
to United Kingdom citizens from Ke- 
nya who were Asian in origin. 

SoTANTAR K. Soop 
Leeds, England 


Sirs: 

I quote ‘‘where a tribe called hotten- 
tots who were so human as to store food 
in their buttocks like a camel stores it 
in a hump.” But do you (Mr. Gerrard) 
think it is enough to deny them the 
grade of human being? I am obliged to 
consider you did, that you meant they 
were hardly ... ‘‘untermenschen.”” We 
have heard of that, many years ago, but 
now in 1969, and from an Englishman! 

. how sad. 

JEAN P. LEROSEY 
Paris, France 
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PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 





Sirs: 

Little Caleb Stone, 3, the son of Donald Stone, a noted watercolor 
artist, has an eye for the right line. He cannot stand crookedness in 
any form, least of all leaning lampposts, and does his best to straight- 
en things out as he goes along. But he got nowhere with this land- 
mark lamppost, which has leaned for years outside the Corner House 
here in Rockport. 

J. P. Johansson 
Rockport, Mass. 


Cognac is a very 
special kind of brandy. 
Only 1 glass of brandy in 10 can be called Cognac. 


And only 1 glass 

of Cognac in 10 is 
Fine Champagné’ Cognac. By French law it 
must come only from the tiny “Champagne of 


Cognac” region where the best of all Cognac 
is produced. 


00000 


Every glass of 
Remy Martin is 
not just Cognac. It is 
Fine Champagné’Cognac 
(V.S.O.P., of course). 
We produce nothing 
of lesser quality. 


FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC 


40" & 
* Fine Champagne Cognac ER yMaiingb 
is produced from the Cocnac = 
best growths : the Na ln 
Grande and Petite Nave Murai 
Champagne Regions 
of the Cognac District. 


REMY MARTIN 


Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. 





South Africa is famous 
for its birds. 


The big Boeing 707s of South African Airways. 
Rising from airports across the world. 
Speeding west from Australia. South from Europe. Down from 
America to Rio de Janeiro and east on the new Atlantic route. 
Heading back to South African sunsets, 
towering skyscrapers and warm waves lapping the shore. 
To big business in Johannesburg. 
And bigger game in Kruger National Park. 
Join the migration from New York, 
Sydney, London or any of the major cities in Europe. 
Take the bird with a Springbok on its tail. 
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@ Open a Lombard Deposit Account 
with complete safety for your money and 
earn a good, regular income. 

@ Interest is paid half-yearly without de- 
duction of U.K. tax, or it can be credited 
to your Account to build up your capital. 

@ To earn 7% per annum, the mini- 
mum notice of withdrawal is 6 months, 


SAFETY 








Other terms are also available. 

@ Your Deposit is supported by paid- 
up Capital and Reserves in excess of 
£13,800,000. 

TIME DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS - De- 
posits of £5,000 and over can earn higher 
rates of interest for fixed periods. Details 
are available on request. 


but the first £100 is available on demand. 


Opening an Account is simplicity itself, so write now to the General eae Se for further 
particulars and a copy of ‘Deposit Account’ Booklet No. AO.422. 


LOMBARD BANKING 


LIMITED 


Head Office: LOMBARD HOUSE, CURZON STREET, 
LONDON, WIA 1EU, ENGLAND. Tel: 01-499 4111 (30 lines) 
City Office: 31 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3, 

ENGLAND. Tel: 01-623 4111 (10 lines) 









Grand Bahama is the IN island in the Bahamas. It’s growing in tourist 
facilities, real estate development and industry. Real estate values are steadily 
increasing. Join the thousands who are taking advantage of this growth 
pattern. For just US$25 (UK£10.6.0.) a month you can purchase a % acre 
(929M?) homesite in a choice subdivision only 15 miles (24Kms.) from 

the center of booming Freeport. All homesites are within a mile (1.6 Kms.) of 
the ocean. For a vacation home, future retirement, or as an investment to hold, 
GRAND BAHAMA EAST, SECTION 2, is worth your serious consideration. 
Send today for free colour brochure on this investment opportunity. 

No solicitation by telephone or salesmen. 


investment in the fastest 


growing island in the bahamas 


full price down/monthly 
US$ 1600 US$ 25 
UK£ 660 UK£ 10.6.0. 


No Closing Costs + No Interest + Fee Simple Deed * All Titles Insured » Money- 
Back Guarantee + Exchange Privilege + Tax Benefits 


homesites: 


rand Ibanama PROPERTIES-LTD. 
Box 351, Dept. L! 703 * Freeport, Grand Bahama 
Commonwealth of the Bahama Islands 


PLEASE PRINT 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY. COUNTRY. 
send coupon via air mail 





PICTURES TO THE EDITORS 


Sirs: 

“How absentminded can you get?’ | wondered when | saw that this 
chap had launched his boat at Newport Beach, Calif. without sepa- 
rating it from his car. Turned out he wasn’t all that forgetful: he was 
with the Disney people, who were filming The Boatniks in the harbor 
and did this as a stunt. 

Earle T. Norman 


Balboa Island, Calif. 





Sirs: 

| had just finished a George Segal-style plaster sculpture and was 
trying to find a way to get it into my Corvette for delivery to a gallery 
(1 am a professor of art and education at Syracuse University) when 
my graduate assistant, Jim Cole, took the picture. We shoot pictures 
of everything: in the field of art education, photography is a tool of 


the trade. 
Michael F. Andrews 


Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Elegant, powerful, sensitive. 
From its streamlined, deluxe design 
oe ee (both inside and out) to its energy- 
eee LID STATE STEREO REC _ packed 140 watts to its 2F.E.T.’s FM 
“440-WaTT 2 FETS-4 1c’s-SO a 4-gang tuning condenser —— that’s 
KENWOOD's KR-100. 
Turn its dials. It’s a marvelous mood 
maestro. An ideal stereo receiver with 
which to start an extremely sophisti- 
cated stereo system. The ‘Big Daddy” 
L of the famous KR series, others of 
48-wat lesser characteristics offer the same 













RECEIVER KR- top quality. Listen—and find out. 
R-77 
ECEIVER K 


the sound approach to quality 











TRIO-KENWOOD ELECTRONICS S.A.: 17 Rheinstrasse, 6000 FRANKFURT /MAIN Germany. K = Ni Ww Oo oO DD 
KENWOOD is available at AUDIO CLUBS, RCAF, SHIP STORES, POST EXCHANGES & EES EXCHANGES. Sales representative for Audio Clubs and 
RCAF: AUDIO NAAFEXCO S.A. & Co., KG. 6 FRANKFURT-ECKENHEIM 50, AM Eckenheim Friedhof 12 Germany. Sales Representative for Atlantic 
European Area: NAAFEXCO CORPORATION, PILATUSSTR. 38, CH-6052 HERGISWIL, SWITZERLAND. TRIO ELECTRONICS, INC. 















JOIN THE MONEY MAKERS 
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Pockets full of colour 


You've never seen science like this 
before! New TLB Pockets shéw 
you what the scientist sees, clearly 
and simply in full colour photo- 
graphs and diagrams. Fact-filled, 
fast-paced paperback reading, from 
Time-Life Books. 
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SHIPS 
MATHEMATICS 
THE BODY 


Join us aboard the “Sea Wolf” to 






discuss your future with an unusual pipiens 
sales organization. The “Sea Wolf” I WORLD & soe ae 
is the international sales head- | THE PLANETS 
quarters afloat for World Investment i INVESTMENT other titles 
Services S.A. (banks, insurance, to follow 





mutual funds and land sales). | SERVICES, S.A. 
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Service Centre 101 
74 Rue de Lausanne 
| Geneva, Switzerland 






[| - World’s highest commission. 





[| Commission paid the same 
day of sales. | 






[ ] Excellent incentive program. 





i | | | a cae eee ee 








[| Complete sales training I 
program. i City. = 
. : | TIME O 
Write us today to find out how you LIFE @ 
can join this dynamic group. | Country Foo fa 
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Fly to the future and explore the past. 


Visit EX PO’70 and see how we'll live 
in centuries to come; then explore ancient, nearby cultural 
capitals and witness the beauty of times gone by. 
Experience the most gracious in-flight service in the world 
...on your way to the World of Tomorrow. 


JAPAN AIR LINES 
official airline for EXPO’70 





EXPO’70, the Orient’s first world exposition, Osaka, Japan, March 15 through September 13, 1970 
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Each bottie of this world famous brand is individual 


HENKELL- 
A SUPERIOR 
CHOICE 


Henkell Trocken. 
Its name alone conveys a 
special fascination, heralding 
uncomparable elegance. 
Sparklingly fresh, wonderfully 
dry and fully matured. 
A precious »Sekt«. 





























If you don’t like 
the Lufthansa movie, 





Movies aren’t entertaining when 
you're not in the mood, or when 
you've got more important things 
to do. And putting down the ear- 
phones isn’t a good solution, be- 
cause you'll catch yourself staring 
at the screen and wondering what’s 
going on. 


We've found a great solution to 


you can walk out. 





this problem. 

The Boeing 747. The world’s 
largestand fastestjetliner. This plane 
is different from any other plane. It 
has four big Economy-class "living 
rooms”. And we reserved one of 
them for those passengers who 
don’t want to watch movies. 

As far as we know, we are the 


© 


_ only airline to give you this choice. 
Actually, you can do some 
walking around in this spacious 


‘plane. In two wide aisles. 


And in first class you can even 
walk out of the movie and go up- 
stairs. To a bar-lounge. 

You'll enjoy our new plane. 

With or without movies. 


Lufthansa 











These people are negotiating 


It’s true. The street is becoming a conference table. 

People who don’t have a share in the prosperity that 
surrounds them want an opportunity to have that share. 

And when they feel there’s no hope of getting that 
chance any other way, they turn to violence. And they ac- 
tually expect to realize something by their actions. 

As for the people who do have a share, too many of 
them are granting token concessions merely to prevent 
that violence. Instead of correcting the cause of it. 

The result is, we’ve been dignifying force and destruc- 
tion. Instead of dignifying men. 


We don’t think it has to be this way. 

What men reasonably want is an opportunity to be 
able to prosper through their own efforts. And the knowl- 
edge that their prosperity will not be vulnerable to attack. 

We believe the two can be accomplished at the same 
time. Because by giving men a chance to share in the wealth 
that surrounds them, you give them the desire to protect 
that wealth. Not destroy it. 

That chance can come through business expanding to 
create more and better consumer goods. More and better 
jobs. And in so doing, more opportunities for people to 








for a better way of life. 


gain a stake in that expansion. 

Through IOS alone, more than a million families in 
more than 100 countries throughout the free world have 
gained a stake in the prosperity that surrounds them. By in- 
vesting in businesses throughout the world. 

To date, their combined investment totals almost two 
billion dollars. Much of it coming from people sharing own- 
ership for the first time. 

From this, businesses throughout the world are re- 
ceiving fresh flows of capital. Economies of entire nations 
are being strengthened. 


And people are living a lot better than they did. 

Right now, IOS does business on six continents—in 
mutual funds, banking, investment banking, insurance and 
real estate. 

It’s profitable business. Profitable for us. Profitable 
for the people who invest through us. 

Our goal is to do business in every country of the free 
world, and to give more people than ever the opportunity 
to share in its prosperity. 

You might say we'll be negotiating IOS 
for a better way of life. C65, Hen. eeantaods 


EXECUTIVE BRANCH OFFICE, 119 RUE DE LAUSANNE, GENEVA, SWITZERI.AND 














Taking their orders from megaphones and stoplights, 
crowds move obediently through a Los Angeles muse- 
um show (above), and on a San Francisco street. 












FY SQUEEZING * 
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A question: Can 200 million Americans 
tolerate each other well enough 


to survive like this? 


othing recalls the Depression more vividly than scenes of men re- 

duced to the anguish and humiliation of having to wait in line 

for something to eat. Americans today face a new frustration: 

for all their prosperity, they are unable to buy their way out of 

the crowd. The despair of yesterday's soup line has been replaced by to- 

day's ordeal of the steak line. Wealth is already judged by how much pri- 

vacy it can buy. For many people the appeal of long-distance travel no 

longer lies in reaching exotic places so much as in getting away from the un- 

desirable ones. Even former Presidents and Cabinet members admit that 

of all the privileges of high office it is their officially protected privacy 
they miss most of all. 

The new decade will begin the fatal math: the doubling and tripling of 

national and world populations to levels that present-day science predicts 





will be impossible to support without widespread starvation, violence and 
constant, bristling annoyance with our fellow space-usurpers. It took the 
entire history of the world until the mid-19th Century to amass a popu- 
lation of one thousand million people, another 80 years to reach a sec- 
ond, 30 years to the third. At present growth rates, mankind will number 
six thousand million people by the year 2000. 

The problems of overpopulation and congestion, those traditional blights 
of the poor, will increasingly affect the middle class and the well-to-do 
—those people who have always said they could “afford’’ to have chil- 
dren, but who thereby have consumed the largest portions of man’s vital 
resources. Americans are only 6% of the world’s population but they de- 
vour 35% of its annual production of raw materials. In these terms, says a 
biologist, “Each American baby represents 50 times as great a threat to 
the planet as each Indian baby." Instead of today's tax exemptions, there 
may one day be special taxes levied on third and fourth children of large 
families, with luxury taxes applied to diapers and baby bottles. 

In the meantime, Americans are learning what it means to be a part of 
that ugly social adjective: mass. In the ‘70s, we may not need a President 
who can bring us together so much as one who can pull us apart. 
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On Manhattan's IRT subway, passivity is the best policy 
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The passengers above arrived in Los Angeles. Has their luggage? 


Said the man in back ls this the stop? Are 

to the man in front, these your bags? Will 
and the man looking — you tell me what you see? 
out the window: The two men didn't say. 
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In a San Francisco bank, this is called an ‘‘Express Line’’ (above) 


When in a line 


take your time, 


take your time. 


When in a tight space, 
remember your place, 


remember your place. 





The line begins here 

and goes to there. 

If you take your time, 

and remember your place, 
you, foo, May go 


trom here to there. 





The crush—newborn babies in Chicago; 121- year-old Calvary Cemetery in New York (right) 
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or spiritual survival 


n the still of the mountainous desert near Santa Fe, N. Mex., a young 
man named Tom Law sits in the ancient lotus position and greets the 
dawn with “‘the breath of fire,’ a yoga breathing exercise. Like many 
others, he is part of a religious phenomenon—more specifically a 

spiritual resurgence—which is being felt across America. Though re- 
ligious in nature, it is manifest within small groups and individuals rather 
than in increased church attendance. God may have been declared dead 
in the '60s, but as the '70s begin there is considerable groundwork being 
laid for his rebirth. 

The people involved in this resurgence are pragmatic: they have re- 
evaluated what is really sacred to them and moved to do something 
about it. Some, through the use of psychedelic drugs and marijuana 
—phenomena of the '60s—or of such techniques as yoga, chanting and 
meditation, have concluded that a transcendent experience is well within 
their reach. Others have embarked upon a spiritual search which has be- 
come a way of life; ina sense their goal is the search itself. Both those re- 
luctant to disrupt the established structure of their lives and those whose 
lives have not yet found a pattern are involved. And in each case, the em- 
phasis is on practice, not theory. 

Never before in history has a single society taken up such a wide 
range of religious and near-religious systems at once. A variety of East- 
ern religions have attracted individual followers and even whole con- 
gregations. Encounter, or ‘'T,’’ groups, exercises in human awareness 
and sensitivity, are gaining in popularity all over the country and often 
lead naturally into a spiritual quest. There is great interest in witchcraft 
and Tarot card reading. Occult bookstores are booming. And while 
relatively little of the activity is centered within traditional Western 
churches, divinity schools report a large increase in applications: Yale 
Divinity went up 23% and Chicago Divinity 20% to 25% for this 
year's class. 

The searchers share strong motivation. Most are keenly aware, as Har- 
vard Theologian Harvey Cox puts it in his new book, The Feast of Fools, 
that ‘while gaining the whole world, Western man has been losing his 
own soul,” and they seem to sense the need to restore the one in order to 
recover the other. Thus their rueful concern about the destruction of our 
natural environment, a fruitful theme, politically and spiritually, for the 
coming decade. The variety of their approaches is even more striking. 
On the following pages, some of those involved describe their search. 


Photographed by MICHAEL MAUNEY 
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new version of an ancient Oriental faith sets 200,000 


On the fifth floor of an office building in 
midtown Manhattan there is a black door 
adorned with big plastic letters that read 
“Nichiren Shoshu,'’ or Nichiren’s True 
Sect. On Wednesday evenings the eerie 
and musical sound of group chanting em- 
anates from within and drifts like wisps of 
incense down the hall. 

Nichiren was a fierce, intolerant Bud- 
dhist monk of 13th Century Japan who 
preached the connection between religion 
and national welfare. Since World War Il, 
a zealous, highly disciplined religious- 
cum-political sect of lay believers in Ni- 
chiren has had a revival in Japan. Known 
as Sokagakkai, or “Value Creation So- 


ciety,’’ it has its own political party, now 
third largest in the country. Just as Soka- 
gakkai has appealed to millions of dis- 
enchanted and uprooted people in Japan's 
teeming cities, the American division, Ni- 
chiren Shoshu, has attracted 200,000 mem- 
bers since 1960, 40,000 within the last year. 

Getting involved in it couldn't be eas- 
ier. On meeting nights members quietly 
approach passersby on the street asking, 
“Would you like to come to a Buddhist 
meeting?’ Amazingly for a city with such 
a high degree of street paranoia, 20 to 40 
strangers are usually persuaded, bringing 
the total per meeting to nearly 150. With 
a wide variety of people in attendance 


Kneeling before the Gohonzon, 
Kenji Sudo (front row, wearing 
glasses), New York headquarters 


—young, old, hippies, straights, blacks 
and Orientals—clutching their beads and 
facing the Gohonzon, an inscribed paper 
scroll which symbolizes the law of the uni- 
verse, the meeting begins with at least an 
hour of chanting. First there is a long, 
tongue-twisting liturgical mantra, fol- 
lowed by half an hour or more of the basic 
chant, ‘Nam Myoho Renge Kyo," “Ad- 
oration to the Scripture of the Lotus of the 
True Law." The chanting is vigorous, with 
participants often smiling at one another 
over their beads. 

Animated group singing follows. The 
tunes are familiar, the words commercial. 
When You're Smiling becomes When You’re 





chief of the Nichiren Shoshu Bud- 
dhist sect, leads the ‘Nam Myoho 
Renge Kyo" chant at a meeting 





Americans chanting 


Chanting. Between songs, a lusty cheer 
—'A-A-O!," the Buddhist equivalent of 
hip, hip, hooray—rocks the room. 
Though Sokagakkai is Buddhist, it is re- 
mote from the mysticism of Zen and from 
other branches of the faith. ‘When peo- 
ple think of becoming Buddhist,’’ one lead- 
er explains, ‘they think you have to get 
fat and paint yourself gold. You don't.”’ 
Testimonials at the meetings emphasize the 
benefits derived from chanting. “My 
whole attitude changed,’' a teen-age boy 
said. ‘| even cleaned up my room." Those 
attending who choose fo join receive beads 
and a small Gohonzon, the essentials 
for chanting at home, for only $4.81. 





The Nichiren beads symbolize the 
head, arms and legs of a human 
form and the 108 desires of man. 


Grocer Bill Haass (right) and other members listen to testimonials 


Bill Haass is 51 years old, the owner of a 
small grocery store on West 57th Street in 
Manhattan and a believer in the positive 
power of chanting. He began attending 
Buddhist meetings a year ago because, as 
he puts it, he was very down; his oldest 
child had been called to Vietnam. Shortly 
after he began chanting he was informed 
that his son was the sole survivor of a mor- 
tar round that struck his unit. While not an 
everyday chanter, Haass chants, he says, 
when he feels the need. 

“This Buddhism doesn't work for peo- 
ple my age, particularly,’’ Haass says. 
‘But | have teen-age kids and through this 
experience | have better rapport with them. 
At our meetings there is no generation gap, 





no color line, everyone is just people. Go- 
ing makes me feel good, it’s soothing, it 
calms me down. At the end of a 10- or 12- 
hour day | am very uptight. Believe me, 
nothing can get you more uptight than the 
retail grocery business. Nichiren Shoshu 
is nice because you participate. Let's face 
it, the church has lost it. They lost most of 
my generation and | would say all of the 
next generation. In church you fall asleep. 
You don't do that at our meetings. There 
is too much going on. My children have 
started chanting, and it has brought about 
some minor miracles for them. My son 
passed all his subjects last term. 
Then he took his driver's test and chanted 
up a storm and passed it on the first try.”’ 
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Peter Elias Martin 


na search for simplicity, a band of brothers organizes its 


In Cambridge, a town in upstate New York, 
there is a monastery called New Skete—a 
skete being loosely defined as a small, fa- 
milial group of monks collected around a se- 
nior monk. The monks average 29 years of 
age—Father Laurence, their leader, is 35. 
Three years ago the twelve broke with the 
Franciscan order because, as Brother Marc 
says, we didn't think the order was much in 
line with the mind of St. Francis. His idea was 
to remain faithful to the simplicity of life.’ 

They set down their desires in a petition to 
Rome, and were told there was no room in 
the order for their ideas. Just two days after 
the denial they requested bus fare home (a 
departing monk's due) and left, determined 
to set up a skete suited to their monastic phi- 
losophy. No longer Franciscans, they re- 
mained within the Catholic Church. 

“| left,’ Father Laurence says, “because | 
was sick of putting up with a lot of empti- 
ness. | knew how | should be living, period, 
and | wasn't doing it. | was trying to be po- 
lite and quiet, observant and helpful because 
that is the way | had been taught. But it turns 
out that if one does that he is dead! And | 
don't like dying alive." 
~ Fora year the monks wandered, first to a 
neighbor's basement, then to an unused hunt- 
ing lodge in Pennsylvania, then to a small 
house in Cambridge. When they were able 
to raise money, they purchased land on a 
nearby mountain and began to build. “None 
of us knew how to hammer nails,’’ Brother 
Thomas recalls. “We all came out of the sem- 
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Luke John Marc 


inary with soft hands. None of us were raised 
on a farm. We just began."’ 

A year later the product of their labors is 
impressive. They own a few cows, 50 sheep, 
30 calves, chickens and pigs. The two large 
buildings they have completed are low and 
rambling, finished simply with weathered 
siding. Morning and evening they walk down 
the hill to a chapel in the workshop building. 
There they celebrate early forms of Byzan- 
tine services and sing a cappella music writ- 
ten by Father Laurence. The rest of each day 
they work long hours at sustaining themselves 
and paying off mortgages. 

“We started slaughtering,"’ Brother Luke 
says, ‘because this is bad land for growing 
vegetables. | can remember the first animal 
we killed. We got the book out and | must ad- 
mit | had a couple of glasses of wine. It took us 
four hours and we were really shaken. You 
don't usually see guys starting to cry, but we 
had raised that calf from birth. I'm a philos- 
ophy major and here | am with calf blood up 
to my elbows. But this work is very real, sa- 
cred to me. It makes you understand that veal 
chops don't grow in cellophane bags.” 

“Things we call natural are the first sa- 
cred things,’ Father Laurence says. ‘The 
more natural one is the more sacred one be- 
comes and the closer one gets to God. We 
aren't searching for some ‘thing’ up here. 
When you do that you wake up one day and 
find yourself dead and you still haven't found 
it. To us, the searching for it, the finding 
of it, and the ‘it’ are one and the same."’ 


Father Laurence 





Dressed in the plain black robes 
they wear only for worship ser- 
vices, the 12 monks of New Skete 
pause from their labors for a for- 
mal portrait among the white 
birches of their hilltop retreat. 


Icons hang indoors and out around 
New Skete. Painted in Byzantine 
style by Brother Seraphim, they 
arealso sold in small lithographed 
versions in the group's gift shop. 


Stavros Christian Seraphim 


own holy community 
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Brother Luke, a philosophy major 
turned butcher, prepares to dress 
a hog in the monks’ New York 
State-licensed slaughterhouse 
—their most lucrative enterprise. 


In a corner of the monks’ small 
chapel room, Brother Stavros 
ignites incense, completing his 
preparations for matins, the 
daily morning worship service. 








The | Ching, or Book of Changes, has had 
a profound influence on Chinese culture for 
the last 3,000 years. A collection of philo- 
sophical if somewhat Delphic observations 
on human conduct, it is now enjoying a 
huge vogue in the U.S. as a sort of do-it- 
yourself life-guidance device. No less than 
seven editions of the book are available; 
one $6 hard-cover version sold 60,000 
copies in 1969. Practitioners in search of 
an appropriate reading either toss three 
coins or allow 49 yarrow sticks to fall pick- 
up-sticks fashion (right), thereby arriving 
ata reference to a specific section of the | 
Ching. Some entries are relatively enig- 
matic, but most are susceptible to instruc- 
tive interpretation. 

Except for the warm enthusiasm the book 
rouses in believers, its use is not basically 
religious. Nor is it confined to those of any 
particular faith. It has, however, religious 
overtones. The great Swiss psychologist C. 
G. Jung, who wrote an introduction to an 
edition published in 1950, once asked the 
book to comment upon its own signifi- 
cance. It responded with a reading entitled 
“The Caldron,” in which it described itself 
as ‘containing spiritual nourishment.” 

“It's like a helpful friend,’ says David 
Frankie, a potter, who with his wife Rosie 
(right) consults the / Ching before making 
major decisions. “Its way is always very 
gentle, a perspective on life, more a me- 
dium than an authority. It doesn't give 
you conclusions, it gives you a chance to 
function—to happen—in your own way.” 
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vided by the fall 


of yarrow sticks, some find 
answers in the | Ching 











itchcratt 
is a religion like 


any other’ 


Elizabeth is one of 500 witches living in 
Manhattan. She is a “white witch,’ or good 
witch, as opposed to black witches, who 
are evil. She prefers to remain anonymous 
because there is so much interest in witch- 
craft these days she fears her life would 
not be her own if her identity were known. 
Elizabeth has been practicing serious 
witchcraft for 15 years. Her mother, who 
was a witch, passed the art on to her, a 
common occurrence according to Eliza- 
beth. She attends weekly coven meetings, 
reads Tarot cards and prepares love po- 
tions for friends, and casts beneficial spells 
while making her living as a free-lance 
photographer. 

“Witchcraft is a religion like any oth- 
er,’ Elizabeth maintains. “During the con- 
secration in the Mass the priest is essen- 
tially converting the bread to the body of 
Christ and the wine to the blood. This is a 
kind of conjuration. Witchcraft is the same 
sort of thing, only | use oils, incense and 
herbs for conjurations. Witchcraft is very 
sacred to me. | have my black book of in- 
cantations which | would never show any- 
one, nor would | ever let anyone see cer- 
tain things that | do. A lot of young peo- 
ple today are making a fad out of witch- 
craft. Because we use herbs some think 
we use drugs, but we don't. With LSD they 
have seen strange things for the first time 
and perhaps they think the occult is the 
same. It probably seems more interesting 
to them than traditional religion. But they 
don't get much in the way of results.”' 
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Assisted by his neighbor Tom 
Watson, who lives 20 miles away, 
Tom Law cuts wood for the stove 
and wood-burning furnace with a 
chain saw borrowed from friends. 


Tom and Lisa's daughter Pilar, age 
2, draws beside a kerosene lamp. 
The Laws have electricity, but find 
the soft light of lamps and can- 
dles much more to their liking. 


Tom Law, 29, lives with his wife Lisa, two 
children and occasional friends in an ado- 
be house without running water in the 
mountains an hour north of Sante Fe, N. 
Mex. The town is called Truchas, popu- 
lation 400 scattered souls. Horses wander 
free on the main street, which consists of a 


filling station, a store, a weaving shop and 
a pay phone. The deeply rutted street 
discourages cars. Before moying to the 
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peaceful but rugged desolation of Truchas 
four months ago, Tom spent a few years 
living communally in tepees while study- 
ing and teaching yoga. 

“| don't feel I'm dropping out up here,’ 
Tom says, “but | think | can be more ef- 
fective by having a good human living sit- 
vation. You are what you eat, as the say- 
ing goes, and the city puts out too many 
machine-soot vibrations for me. | visualize 





a kind of guerrilla thing—going into the 
cities to participate in events, then coming 
back here. 

“The essence of my platform transcends 
the politics of force because it is simply to 
save the planet. Ecology is the key thing. 
It really means saving yourself, reconnect- 
ing yourself to the environment. Saving the 
earth is anold saw, but it's the key issue be- 
cause for the first time it is an emergency. 





ew Mexico's mountains harbor a yoga guerrilla 
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Tom Law does breathing exercises in the desert. He practices yoga f 


| mean, is the garbage up to your ankles 
or up to your waist?” 

In line with his “guerrilla’’ philosophy, 
Tom has been attending mass gatherings 
of young people, like music festivals, as a 
purveyor of consciousness and peace. 
“Woedstock just happened,’ Tom says, 
“but too many greedy promoters are into 
planned versions, complete with the mud. 
That's just old-fashioned, disastrous think- 





Ps 
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ing. So! go and rap with them and maybe 
the audience too about how these events 
should be free, with much more real fes- 
tivity and participation about them.” 
Having found his own peace through 
yoga, Tom tends to proselytize ina gentle 
way about it wherever he goes, mainly by 
doing. “Yoga is a technique for getting 
yourself high. And being high is to dis- 
cover that all natural things are spiritual. 
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requently, whenever he can and wherever he is 


It's how we all want to feel. Yoga gets me 
reconnected. As soon as | get into the po- 
sition it begins to happen for me. The cen- 
ter of the earth becomes located in my 
stomach, my head is in the stars, and yet | 
am here too. Yoga really works, which is 
why | think it will be popular. People are 
sick of having to take something to get 
high, first of all, and also it's in the old 
American tradition of do-it-yourself." 
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Martin Carey relaxes in the leafy glade 
of a stream near his home. As an early 
Yippie poster shows (right), animals, in- 
sects and natural elements have long 


been important parts of his work. 


COURTESY OF NIKI EKSTROM 
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t's the life style that is sacred’ 


The idea of the search itself as the goal 
comes through clearly in the person of 
Martin Carey. A 31-year-old artist, Mar- 
tin and his family are now living commu- 
nally with his two brothers, their wives and 
children near Woodstock, N.Y. 

‘First there was acid,’’ Martin says, ‘a 
very revealing, religious experience for 
me. | kept thinking that love and conscious- 
ness were all that was needed to make 
things better. Then | discovered the differ- 
ence between the reality of my trip and 
the reality of the world my parents’ gen- 
eration had put together.’’ Martin helped 
conceive the Yippie political philosophy 
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and put nearly two years into projects like 
the Diggers’ Free Store and actions like 
the march on the Pentagon. 

Then he left the political scene. ‘| have 
to do what makes me feel good,’ Martin 
says. ‘Politically | knew what had to be 
done next, but | just couldn't do it. | had to 
get back to my drawing. 

“We're reaching a point in our evolu- 
tion where it's no longer a choice of what 
to do to earn a living, but a choice of how 
to live. We live with each other the best 
we can, sharing what we have with our 
friends and getting close to the earth—for 


us it's the life style that is sacred.” 





n the church, experiencing 


God is the ultimate trip 


Paul Rose, 23, Bill Robinson, 26, and An- 
drew Foster, 25, are in their first, second 
and last years, respectively, at General 
Theological Seminary in Manhattan. An- 
drew's wife, Linda, is a sculptress. While 
so many of their contemporaries exper- 
iment with Eastern religions and the oc- 
cult, their spiritual growth has taken place 
within a traditional Christian organization. 
Soon they will be ministers. They are re- 
freshing and unusual as Christians not only 


because they have experienced God, but 
because they are excited rather than em- 
barrassed about having done so. 

Paul: ‘‘Once you find out God is not just 
a convenience or a lot of lovely stories it 
blows your mind, and the idea of becom- 
ing a minister is simply the idea of want- 
ing to tell others about it.” 

Linda: ‘You come to a point. Then you 
take a leap of faith and there you are.” 

Paul: ‘‘Sometimes you approach it sev- 


Andrew Foster (right), his wife Linda, Paul 
Rose (standing) and Bill Robinson gather in 
the chapel of General Theological Seminary, 
the school the men attend in New York City. 


eral times. You come to the brink, then 
you back off. It's a trap: you know it's 
there but you can't prove it, so you deny 
it. It got to a point where | realized | was 
going to be an impossible fake if all | did 
was take things on a hypothetical level, 
SOeea 
Bill: ‘‘For me the experience is the si- 
multaneous realization that you are a 
creature, that you know you are one, and 
also that you are of the universe.” 

Andrew: ‘‘In one way it is the simplest 
thing in life. We all have those mysteri- 
ous, elusive moments that have ultimate 
overtones. Somewhere along the line you 
decide for or against admitting their sig- 
nificance to your world view. If you de- 
cide for, then you take the leap and noth- 
ing is ever the same. The rock opera 
Tommy by the Who says toward the end, 
‘If | told what it takes to reach the highest 
high, you'd laugh and say ‘‘Nothing’s that 
simple." ' Experiencing God is the highest 
high, the ultimate trip.” 

Bill: ““Our generation has been skipped 
by the church and vice versa. But it’s a very 
religious generation in the best sense. It 
has found the incognito Christ in many 
places. In rock music for one."’ 

Linda: “‘Last year | was at the Art Stu- 
dents League, and when people found out 
| was married to a guy who wants to be a 
priest they almost begged me fo tell them 
the church was where it was at, that they 
could come back now. They were desper- 
ate atheist freaks. Some were into occult 
stuff, all the drugs.” 

Andrew: ‘'It seems inevitable that we 
are headed toward a culture in which drugs 
will be less a minority phenomenon. But 
drugs have been such a religious experi- 
ence for so many, who better than the 
church should be experts on this kind of 
experience?" 

Linda: ‘‘Drugs are a door but not a 
room. They will get you there, but you must 
have something to work with once you get 
there.” 

Paul: ‘You may pass through the door 
and find a room with no floor. | think the 
church can help provide the floor." a 
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Year after year, world sales record the undisputed leadership 
of Rothmans King Size —the world’s largest selling — 
most wanted — King Size Virginia. The reason is not hard to find. 
Rothmans extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco 
money can buy give you true King Size flavour. 


Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 
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Last Days 
of 
Biatra 


Dazed, exhausted and defeated, the pathetic waste- 
land of Biafra lost its gamble for nationhood and 
finally surrendered to Nigeria. In 30 months of 
civil war Biafra had already lost its two most prized 
possessions: Black Africa’s best-educated children 
and its best-developed economy. An entire gener- 
ation of children is either dead or battered by star- 
vation, and the economy is in ruins. During the final 
weeks of Biafra’s existence, Photographer Romano 
Cagnoni took most of these pictures of a people at 
the edge of collapse. In the faces of Biafra’s sol- 
diers, its fleeing tribesmen and its starving children 
is the agony of the last days—and the promise of 
more bitter days to come. 

All told, the war killed roughly two million peo- 
ple. Most died of hunger, but countless others were 
killed in pogromlike massacres, in modern military 
engagements fought with the latest European weap- 
onry, in air raids and in hand-to-hand combat. For 
now at least, conquering Nigeria could claim to have 
preserved itself as a nation; but its unity is grotesque- 
ly diminished by tribal hatreds and the worldwide 
fear that Biafra’s Ibo tribesmen will be massacred. 
The big powers had given generously of relief sup- 
plies and sympathy, and now promised to give more. 
But neither they, the U.N. nor other African na- 
tions were able to prevent or minimize the suffer- 
ing. They proved all over again the ineffectiveness 
of that elusive dream, ‘‘the conscience of the world.” 





Photographed by ROMANO CAGNONI 
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Terrified and exhausted, a wounded Biafran soldier waits for medic 








The army falters and flight to the forests begins 




















Routed by Nigerians, who were su- 
perbly armed and backed by Russian- 
made heavy field artillery, demoral- 
ized Biafran soldiers rest in a shed 
(above). Their daily ammunition is- 
sue was often a handful of cartridges. 


Along the road from Owerri to Okig- 
wi, a Biafran lieutenant (left) helps 
a faltering soldier. The secessionist 
army often fought without shoes; 
some troops got food only every three 
days, a starchy cassava porridge. 





Heading for the relatively safe but 
foodless sanctuary of Biafra’s tropical 
rain forests, thousands flee Owerri, 
carrying their belongings. The fall of 
this major town seemed to mark the 
end of organized Biafran resistance. 











As defeat looms, doctors in jeopardy contend with death 
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As the end approaches, Surgeon Lou- 
is Salvador (left) and his French Red 
Cross team continue trying to save 
lives. In a bunker made of palm 
trunks, they operate on a Biafran 
soldier whose leg was shattered. 


Dr. Ann Seymour from Britain em- 
braces starvation-weakened child 
(right). Most whites left Biafra before 
its collapse, flying to nearby Gabon 
and Portuguese Sdo Tome. Biafra’s 
General Odumegwu Ojukwu left too. 


Swiss Anesthetist René Mader was 
among some 200 whites who re- 
mained through the war to assist in 
relief and medical work. If captured 
by Nigerians, they could be shot as 
‘‘Biafran mercenaries.”’ A few were. 





Their war 


goes on, 
they are 
the front line 


While these Biafran children in 
Obize were starving, like thou- 
sands more elsewhere, tons of pre- 
cious relief supplies rotted in Ni- 
gerian stockpiles across the battle 
lines. Direct food shipments from 
abroad stopped completely when 
Nigerian forces captured Uli, 
Biafra’s last major airfield. Some 
relief experts now estimate that 
1,000 tons will be needed daily for 
many months to overcome starva- 
tion. Though a number of foreign 
countries, including the U.S., Brit- 
ain and Canada, have offered food, 
personnel and distribution vehi- 
cles, the prospects for an adequate 
and timely flow of relief supplies 
seemed hopelessly bad. The formal 
close of hostilities was marked by 
squabbling between rival Nigerian 
relief organizations over who was 
in charge, and Nigeria’s military 
ruler, Major General Yakubu 
Gowon,- abruptly told outsiders 
offering aid to ‘‘keep their blood 
money, we'll do it ourselves.” 
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JAPAN-EXPO’70 


by Yoshikazu Ogino 


There are no Geisha or cherry 
blossoms here, no shrines, no 
Fujiyama. Instead, this is the young 
artist’s poetic vision of anew 
industrial, technological Japan—a 
nation with its face turned firmly to 
the future. 

Of course, the visitor to Expo’70 will 
see both the modern and traditional 
marvels of Japan. He will come to 
understand how they can exist side by 
side. 


Understanding. That’s the purpose of 
Japan’s world exposition. It is a bridge, 
where the peoples of the world will 
cross, and meet, and appreciate their 
common humanity. 


At TIME-LIFE, we support Expo’70 
wholeheartedly. We are an integral 
part of the new Japan. And we, too, 
are a bridge. Through magazines like 
TIME, LIFE, FORTUNE, SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED and PRESIDENT*, and in 
TIME-LIFE BOOKS, the world can 
exchange knowledge about people 
and products. 


Understanding. It’s the best use of 
bridges. 


TIME-LIFE 


Yoshikazu Ogino was born in Tokyo 

in 1940. The Saijokai Art Association, 
which he founded in 1961, has held 
several exhibitions of his work. He has 
had one-man shows in both Tokyo 
and New York. 


Japan. 1968. Three-dimensional paper 
cutout. 14 3/8” x 20 1/2”. 


*Published by Diamond-Time Company, Ltd. 
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You see before you what may well be the most 
persuasive demonstration of successful black 
power ever assembled. If these 39 models, em- 
ployed by a new agency called Black Beauty, 
were all to work an eight-hour day, their com- 
bined bill would be $16,000, a handsome fee by 


any standard and a vast change from even a 
few years ago. This spectacular breakthrough 
—part of the new emphasis on black pride and 
equality—was brought about by advertisers 
and fashion arbiters who are finding out that 
black is not only beautiful but good business. 
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At last, some crowning 


When ad agencies and fashion houses began hir- 
ing black models a few years ago under pressure 
from the civil rights movement, most of the models 
were not really all that black. Cautious business- 
men sought out the most Caucasian-looking black 
models they could find. Today they want blackness 
—Afro hair, discernibly Negroid features, truly 
black skin. 

Photographers are enthusiastic about the sud- 
den proliferation of black models. “If you put a fair- 
ly ordinary dress on a brunette and then on a blonde, 
not too much happens,” says one expert. ‘‘Put the 
same dress on a black girl and it becomes some- 
thing really wonderful.” 

Until 1945 virtually no black faces appeared in 
ads, except for Aunt Jemima. Then they began to ap- 
pear regularly in the black publication Ebony but 
only to tout such products as skin bleaches and 
hair straighteners. Two years later, Ebony carried 
one of the first black testimonials for a nationally ad- 
vertised product, a Chesterfield endorsement by 
boxer Joe Louis. When the first black model agen- 
cy opened in the mid-’40s, the hourly fee was $7.50, 
about half what the average white girl was then 
earning. One woman, founder of a black agency 
but so light-skinned she could pass for white, re- 
calls that when one Seventh Avenue manufacturer 
learned during a job interview that she was a Ne- 
gro, he ‘moved backward like a doodlebug.” 

Most black models still have to depend on black 
publications for the bulk of their income and feel 
they have not reached real equality. Even though 
their hourly pay rates are equivalent, most of them 
earn only a half to a third as much as whites be- 
cause they get fewer job calls. In 1968 less than 
10°% of all TV commercials used blacks in any role. 
“If there are seven whites, you'll see one black,” 
says black model Madelyn Sanders. “‘If it’s a crowd 
of 50 whites, then there'll be two blacks.” 

All major modeling agencies now have at least 
token integration, and agencies that specialize in 
blacks are sprouting. The fastest-growing, Black 
Beauty, opened last spring and has built its roster 
to 45 girls, 30 men and 25 children who earn fees 
of $40 to $60 an hour. The director of Black Beauty 
is a blond former model named Betty Foray. (“Af- 
ter not seeing any other white person all day, | some- 
times startle myself in the mirror.’’) Being the white 
head of a black agency, she feels, is an asset be- 
cause white clients are less embarrassed to dis- 
cuss features and color tones. Her ultimate goal is 
to hurry the day when skin color simply doesn’t mat- 
ter. ‘“‘It will be a long time before a model agency 
gets a call for a brunette and can just send over a 
black girl,” she says, “but that time is coming.” 


Photographed by YALE JOEL 





Charlene Dash, 2, 


was signed 16 months ago by the 
Ford Model Agency, one of the 
most prestigious, and is already 
top money-maker among its black 
models. She has done six TV 
commercials, among them one for 
Clairol cosmetics (right). Char- 
lene (shown on opposite page 
making up for an assignment) is 
lighter-skinned than models on 
preceding pages, a fact that can 
influence the jobs she gets. “l 
might get a bit more catalogue 
work than a darker model,’”’ she 
says, “because catalogues are 
sent out West and down South 
and into all those little old weird 
places. But if somebody is doing 
a spread featuring black models, | 
probably would get hidden away. 
In the end it all balances out.” 





SUCCESSES 


Above, in offices of Black 
Beauty, Director Betty Foray 
talks to ad agency account ex- 
ecutive about models for a lay- 
out, while aspiring models, be- 


hind her, look at album one 
has prepared. Pictures on wall 
are of agency clients. Dog 
Tommy accompanies Miss 
Foray to work every day. 


Naomi Sims, (above) got her big break when she ap- 
peared in a TV commercial with two other girls, a German and an 
Oriental. ‘‘But | came across much stronger,” Naomi recalls, ‘‘be- 
cause | was darker and taller. People noticed me and began to call 
my agency.” Now, after a little more than two years as a model, 
she is a superstar, in demand for ads, TV commercials and mag- 
azine covers. “| think modeling is the most splendid job to have,” 
says Naomi, “but | wouldn't want to continue in the spotlight for- 
ever. To always be aware of your face, your figure, it’s not healthy.” 
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Elizabeth of Toro is the daughter of a 
king—the late king of Toro, one of the four kingdoms 
of Uganda. After receiving a law degree from Cam- 
bridge University, she went home to become the first 
woman barrister in East Africa. But when her father died 
and her brother was dethroned in a revolution in 1967, 





Elizabeth returned to London to model. She came to 
New York in 1968 for Vogue, and decided to stay. Now 
she is at home in a Sutton Place apartment (above) 
which she decorated with zebra skin and Andy Warhol’s 
silk-screen Marilyn Monroe. ‘‘My image is no longer that 
of a princess,” Elizabeth says. ‘| am a girl. A model.” 


Askus to fly you 
to South America and we 








give you The Bird. 


You'll probably find it the best thing 
that ever happened to you. 

After all we at Aerolineas Argentinas 
can practically give you the whole of 
South America on a plate. 

Since we opened up the South 
Atlantic to jet traffic 10 years ago, we've 
gone striding ahead. 

Six flights a week out of Europe to 
Buenos Aires — four call at Rio — without 
having to waste time refuelling half way 
across like some do. And a net-work at 
the other end that takes in 58 South 
American cities. 

Not to mention Miami, Mexico, Los 
Angeles and New York. 

And there’s our 99 dollar deal too. 

For that money you can rove the 
skies of Argentina for up to 30 days and 
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see sights you'll be able to tell your 
grandchildren about. 

So next time you're South America 
bound hop aboard one of our beautiful 
Boeing 707’s. In-flight movies and six- 
channel stereo music you'll have to pay 
a little extra for but the European 
cuisine comes free. 

Go on. Treat yourself. 

Call your travel agent. He knows our 
set-up. Our reputation. 

Or call us. 
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Rocks under the microscope 
Glowing Jew 
from the Moon 


Like the rare and priceless jewels they are, the moon rocks 
brought back by Apollo 11 astronauts are here revealed 
as objects of strange and unearthly beauty. In pictures 
taken by Lire’s Fritz Goro through a polarizing micro- 
scope, which alters the natural colors, tiny moon samples 
glow like abstract stained glass. At a recent conference in 
Houston the 142 scientists who scrutinized the samples, 
grain by grain, met to compare their findings. The moon 
is very different from the earth, they discovered. It has its 
own unique history, dating back to the origin of the solar 
system, recorded in its rocks and soil. Although the big- 
gest mysteries remain unsolved, scientists have already an- 
swered significant questions about the moon (next page). 





What the Apollo rocks tell us 


Age of the moon. The oldest material at Tran- 
quillity Base is about 4.5 billion years old (pre- 
sumably the age of both the earth and moon), 
but the oldest rocks exposed on the earth’s sur- 
face are only 3.5 billion years old. The rela- 
tively static moon thus preserves ancient rec- 
ords dating back to the early years of the solar 
system, records which on earth have been oblit- 
erated by the dynamic processes of mountain 
building and weathering. The history of the 
sun is written on the moon, in the form of gas- 
es and particles deposited over the eons by 
solar flares and the solar wind. It will take years 
for scientists to decipher these records; in or- 
der to do so they will need material from deep 
beneath the lunar surface. The Apollo 13 as- 
tronauts are scheduled to bring back a sample 
from 10 feet down, but ultimately the scien- 
tists will need materials from depths down to 
100 or 200 feet. 

History of the moon. The4.5-billion-year-old 


~ date was determined from soil at Tranquillity 


Base, and one of the rocks from there is 4.4 bil- 
lion years old. But most of the rocks at Tran- 
quillity Base crystallized only about 3.5 bil- 
lion years ago. This discrepancy suggests that 
the moon suffered a catastrophic ‘‘happening” 
when it was a billion years old, a widespread 
melting which created the Sea of Tranquillity. 
Since these rocks are about the same age as 
the oldest earth rocks, scientists speculate that 


there was a connection. “‘If the melting was re- 
lated to meteoritic impact,” says Cal Tech’s 
Professor G. J. Wasserburg, ‘that means that 
we had the heck beat out of us 3.5 billion years 
ago, which might explain why there isn’t a 
good geological record on earth.’’ However, 
the Apollo 12 rocks, taken from an area 830 
miles from the Apollo 11 landing site, are only 
about 2.5 billion years old. 

Lunar seas. The first glance at the Apollo 11 
samples showed scientists that the lunar seas 
were not formed from sediments deposited by 
water, as a few scientists had suggested. “‘If 
we are frankly honest,” says Nobel Chemist 
Dr. Harold Urey, ‘‘we will admit that we have 
been wrong about this. Apparently no surface 
water has been present on the moon at all.” 
The Apollo rocks are igneous rocks, formed 
by crystallization of molten lava, which could 
have been formed either by volcanic action or 
by meteoritic impact. 

Composition of the rocks. Detailed chemi- 
cal analyses have confirmed that the predomi- 
nant lunar rocks are basalts, but they are not 
precisely like basalts found on earth. They 
contain far more titanium and iron and 
much less water, oxygen and other volatile sub- 
stances. The mineralogists so far have spotted 


three new minerals unknown on earth and. 


have named them pyroxmangite, chromium- 
titanium spinel and ferropseudobrookite. 





The largest of the Apollo 12 rocks (shown life- 
sized above) weighs over five pounds. On the 
moon’s surface, when Astronaut Pete Conrad 
picked it up, it weighed less than a pound. 


Origin of life. Although no living organisms 
have been found, Dr. Cyril Ponnamperuma of 
NASA’s Ames Research Center is seeking or- 
ganic chemical clues concerning the process of 
pre-biological evolution which led to the de- 
velopment of life on earth. His group found 
nothing much in the Apollo 11 sample but they 
still have hopes for the Apollo 12 material. 
What’s inside the moon. It is still an open 
question whether the moon is hot and layered 
inside, like the earth, or cold and solid. An im- 
portant new clue will come from a heat flow ex- 
periment on Apollo 13. The astronauts will im- 
plant temperature sensors at the surface and 
10 feet down. If the moon is or ever was mol- 
ten inside, its temperature should increase with 
depth. The best information about the moon’s 
internal structure will eventually come from 
the seismometers scheduled for all Apollo mis- 
sions. So far the seismometers have recorded 
103 natural ‘‘events”—far fewer than would 
occur on earth. The seismic signals probably 
were caused by impacts of small meteorites. 
Origin of the moon. Theorists are not much 
closer to figuring out where the moon came 
from than they were before Apollo 11, but they 
never expected they would be. “‘If we had to 
judge the existence of the moon on the plau- 
sibility of any of the theories,”’ some of the 
lunar scientists say, ‘‘then we would have to 
claim it wasn’t there.” 
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Yashica 
The Electronic Artist 


Brush up your photographic skill dramatically ... with 

the Yashica TL ELECTRO-X ... the world’s first electronic SLR camera... 

which has a thru-the-lens IC (integrated circuit) Electronic Exposure 

Readout System ... exposure warning signals for easy and 

accurate exposure setting ... and an infinite range of intermediate shutter 

speeds ... and a wide range of superb Yashinon lenses ... to 

photograph a sunset... a baby ... a flower... whatever... for : ’ 
pictures of exquisite beauty .. with the Electronic Artist ... ; OKYO, JAPAN 
Yashica TL ELECTRO-X ... the quality camera. First name in electronic cameras. 
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New director of Passion Play is Anton Preising- 
er, a hotelkeeper and former Christ. He derides 
charges that play contains anti-Semitic passages. 





proar in Oberammergau 


OBERAMMERGAU 


In 1663 the Plague struck this idyllic little Bavarian mountain vil- 
lage and swiftly wiped out a third of its population. The survivors 
gathered to make a bargain with the Lord: if spared, they would 
celebrate His charity by offering up a passion play, celebrating 
the life, death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, every 10 years. 
The dying stopped, and Oberammergau has faithfully paid off 
its obligation more or less every decade for three centuries. 
Preparations are even now under way for the 1970 version. The 
cast of 1,700 has been chosen and rehearsals begun. Seamstresses 
are at work on the biblical wardrobe, sturdy enough to last 100 
seven-hour performances on the outdoor stage, where Alpine 
cloudbursts lend a touch of divine realism. The town’s hotels and 
pensions are spiffing up for the half million tourists who will spend 





Hans Schwaighofer (/eft) 
quit as director under fire 
and returned to his wood- 
carving school to brood 
about achieving reform. 


Father Stephan Schaller, a 
Dominican priest, tried to 
amend the offensive and 
outdated script of the play 
but was outmaneuvered. 


$9 million here next summer—not bad for a town of 6,000. The 
commercial success of the passion play is indisputable. Little else 
about it is, however. Almost from its inception, the drama has 
been under some kind of religious, political or artistic assault, sus- 
pended at times by kings and popes, scorned by agnostics, even rid- 
iculed by believers as ‘‘a cultural monstrosity.” 

And today, as if by tradition, the play continues to be even more 
of a hotbed of bickering, petty intrigue and dispute. Much of the re- 
cent furor has centered on its rather ferocious anti-Semitism. Sim- 
ply put, its present version, virtually unchanged for over a cen- 
tury, seeks to spread blame for Christ’s murder on all Jews, past 
and present, a view that is not only erroneous but, above all, ob- 
scenely inappropriate in postwar Germany. (Small wonder Hitler 
pronounced it “‘true people’s art,’ when he saw it in the 730s.) 








Village of the passion play nestles in the remote 
valley of the Ammer, in the Bavarian Alps. 


by RICHARD B. STOLLEY 


A wood carver named Hans Schwaighofer, who—oh divine iro- 
ny!—was Judas in the 1960 play and then was promoted to di- 
rector of the 1970 production, had the nerve to propose that the 
old text be scrapped entirely and an 18th Century allegory of good 
vs. evil substituted. His new play, he said, would also eliminate the 
Crucifixion itself (the actor Christ hangs from a cross for 26 min- 
utes) and even the Resurrection (he is propelled skyward ona plat- 
form rising from the stage). 

Incredulous wrath greeted his proposal, especially among the 
Oberammergau businessmen. In mid-clamor, Herr Schwaighofer 
quit—or was fired from—the director’s job. 

Schwaighofer’s martyrdom, nonetheless, persuaded the town 
fathers to ask a local Dominican priest, Father Stephan 
Schaller, who is a specialist in German passion plays, if he 

CONTINUED 


As new Christ, Helmut 
Fischer will have to mem- 
orize 7,000 words and stay 
onstage for almost five 
hours. He believes role 
will boost his law practice. 





Alitalia is a superb way to fly. 
If it wasn’t, we wouldn’t waste 
our own space saying So. 


But from time to time you might like a change from your 
national airline. You wouldn’t contemplate anything that was 


not as punctual, efficient and well run as Alitalia but you might 
like to try an airline that could match Alitalia in all this, and still 
give you an experience that was different and memorable. 
PIA, is ready to accept the challenge. Next time you fly, keep a 
look out for us. We are happy to be given the once-over 
by people who know air travel. 
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This Italian girl likes the best 
things in life—flies with us often. 

LONDON - FRANKFURT: PARIS - GENEVA: ROME- ISTANBUL: MOSCOW 
BEIRUT - TEHRAN - KUWAIT - BAGHDAD - CAIRO - DHAHRAN - BAHRAIN 
DOHA: TOKYO: MANILA: KABUL- DUBAI- JEDDAH - KARACHI - LAHORE 
DAMASCUS - RAWALPINDI - PESHAWAR - DACCA - KATHMANDU 
CHITTAGONG + RANGOON - BANGKOK - SHANGHAI CANTON 


This little coupon might be helpful in reminding you of the places we fly to. When you ex- 
change it for a ticket we promise to make you very, very happy. 









PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 
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‘Mein Gott,’ said 
The dark one! , 
(with a heart of gold) Father Schaller 


CONTINUED 
thought revision of the text was advisable. Did he ever. 
He removed every anti-Semitic line in the text and the cho- 
ral lyrics. He modernized the language, and mercifully 
shortened the play by an hour. He, too, recommended 
doing away with the Resurrection airlift. 

The omnipotent play committee, composed of 24 dyed- 
3 : - in-the-loden conservatives from the Oberammergau estab- 
the gourmet s choice : lishment, duly took the revised text under consideration. 
cakes, soufflés or Then in early October the official 1970 script was sent to 
flambés, fruit salads, . Father Schaller. ‘‘Mein Gott!” he cried out in his mon- 
ice-creams, = astery office, striking his surpliced breast in dismay. ‘“Two 
long drinks... years’ work, all in vain.” 
That is not quite accurate. A few of the more hair-rais- 
ing lines about the bloodthirsty Jews were indeed dropped. 
But otherwise, the priest’s text had been dismissed by An- 
ton Preisinger, a hotelkeeper who will direct the 1970 play, 
as ‘‘bad poetry.” Preisinger, who was a Nazi during the 
war, had played Christ in both the 1950 and 1960 plays. 


Negrita, the dark rum with 
the flavour to lighten 
anybody’s heart. 

Try it yourself with these 
parisian ways to use Negrita, 


The same committee also chooses the cast from among 
the villagers, and this is a particularly medieval exercise. 
To qualify for feature roles, for example, women have to 
be under 35 and virgins. Tryouts were held last year in Au- 
gust, and the greatest tumult surrounded the choice of 
the Virgin Mary. 

The daughter of a souvenir shop proprietor, Irmi Dengg, 
had received rave notices as Mary in 1960, and was con- 
sidered pretty much a shoo-in to repeat in 1970. Indeed, 
like a fair number of other maidens with aspirations to 
stardom, she had fulfilled the primary offstage obligation 
by remaining unmarried throughout the decade. But last 
spring Irmi astounded everyone by withdrawing her name 
from competition for reasons of health. It subsequently be- 
came apparent that director Preisinger favored an un- 
known to replace her, a 21-year-old arts and crafts teach- 
er, Beatrix Lang. 

Then only three days before the committee was to gath- 
er in secret session to select the cast, Irmi Dengg—ap- 
parently under severe pressure from friends who did not 
fancy the tall, shapely Beatrix in the part—announced pub- 
licly that she had changed her mind. Irmi wanted to be 
Mary again. The committee deliberations dragged on for 
two full days. Irmi is being a prima donna, some mem- 
bers were reported to have shouted. Beatrix wears mini- 
skirts, came the reply. 

Hundreds of townspeople waited in the rain for the re- 
sults to be chalked on a blackboard in front of city hall. 
Beatrix won, as was learned later, by only two votes. 

Though Irmi was gallant about her defeat, some of her 
supporters were a little grumpier. Copies of a picture of 
Beatrix smoking a cigarette were passed around town 
anonymously, with the caption, “‘Is it a B-girl we wanted, 
or a Holy Mary?” On orders from the play management, 
Beatrix has now given up smoking in public, visiting sa- 
loons, dating local boys. She is also forbidden to wear a bi- 
kini, a minor deprivation this time of the year in the Ba- 
varian Alps. 

“*This village is hell before the play,” says Carl Bauer, 
Oberammergau’s tourist director for 40 years, raising his 
eyes to a nearby mountain, the Kofel, on whose 4,500- 
foot summit his pious townsmen have erected a giant cross. 
‘*But when the curtain rises, the peace of heaven settles 
on Oberammergau.” 

CONTINUED 
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Do | have to be a bon vivan 





Old-World Brussels restaurant 


to fly Sabena ? 


Well, yes. At least you should have der Sabena’s country of origin. In Bel- | even a modest budget. And in every 
tendencies in that direction. gium ‘good living’’ is a national restaurant you’ll find the same insistence 
Because Sabena caters to ‘bons vi- passion. on freshness and quality. 

vants.”” People who enjoy good food, Enjoy a taste of it when you fly Sabena. Chances are, if you aren’t a “bon vi- 
fine wines, good company. Enjoy more of it in Belgium. vant” already, you'll become one very 
Which is only natural when you consi- Here you can wine and dine regally on = quickly in Belgium. 
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FORGET 
SPAIN? 


Avisit 
IMPOSSIBLE! withKing Tut? 


You are accused of having worked all year round, 
without rest or relaxation. You have been labouring, fighting 
with hundreds of problems and difficulties; they 
have had no mercy on you. 

You have recklessly resisted the nervous tensions 
eminating from business and other sources; do not 
deny it, it is a fact. You are guilty! The verdict cannot be 
appealed! The sentence: Lifel... in Spain. 

But don’t worry, our chains are not the type that shackle 
but the “impressive chain” of MELIA LUXURY HOTELS 
-Spain’s largest and most modern. 
THE MELIA (chain) HOTELS await you, the hotels that 
are in the most beautiful resorts in Spain -with all 
it modern conveniences, each link of the chain (hotel) 
a perfect place for your enjoyment and relaxation. 


 . 








through Aristotle's Athens? Or perhaps you 
would prefer to see a performance at the 
theater of Louis XIV with costumes by the 
king himself. You can choose your own fa- 
vourite - or discover new eras in the books 
of GREAT AGES OF MAN. 

This Time-Life series takes a lavishly de- 
tailed look at history. Each volume takes 
you to a point in history to discover what 
life was really like then. Using contemporary 
illustrations, artifacts and historic accounts, 
the writers, noted scholars and authorities, 
weave a vivid, fascinating picture of the past. 


Melia Hofels 


Traditional Spanish Hospitality 


Hotel MELIA MALLORCA - Hotel MELIA TORREMOLINOS - Hotel MELIA DON PEPE (Marbella) - Hotel en sscciiiie 
MELIA MADRID - Apartotel MELIA MAGALUF (Mallorca) - Hotel MELIA CORDOBA - Motel MELIA EL Among the titles now available: 
CABALLO BLANCO (Puerto de Santa Marfa - Jerez) - Hotel MELIA GRANADA - Motel MELIA EL HIDALGO : 
(Valdepefias - Castilla) - Hotel AGUADULCE (Almerfa) - Hotel S’ARGAMASSA (Ibiza) - Hotel CARIBE ANCIENT EGYPT by Lionel Casson 
(Almufiecar - Costa del Sol) - Hotel MOREQUE (Tenerife) - Hotel SOL Y NIEVE (Sierra Nevada) - Hotel CLASSICAL GREECE by C.M. Bowra 
OLID MELIA (Valladolid) - Hotel MELIA VIGO (in construction) - Hotel GUADACORTE MELIA (Algeciras - IMPERIAL ROME by Moses Hadas 
AGE OF FAITH by Anne Freemantle Ti ME 


in construction) - Apartotel MELIA CASTILLA (Madrid - in construction). ANCIENT GHINA ie Edwant Tl, Sahat 
y Edward H. afer LI F E 


Reservations for Melia Hotels available through all leading travel agents in your yur book K 
country. Or: Hoteles Melia - General Mola, 72 - Madrid 6 - Tel. 276 97 28 - Telex 27333. And others, al lias bookseller BOOKS 
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More tonics flip their 
lids for Gordon’s 
than for any other gin 
inthe 
world. 
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Tonic is choosy! 
It flips for Gordon’s because 
Gordon’s is the greatest gin 
in the world. A young drink. 
An international drink. 
With icy lemon or lime, 
with cola or some other frosty fizz. 
Get the gin tonics take to. 


Mix with Gordon’s 
there’s nothing like it. 
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The only problem with a great taste is that it’s hard to explain. 


















The taste of Four Roses Bourbon 
is best explained in a glass. Straight. 
On ice. Or mixed. 

Drink it. 

That’s the way to find out that 
it’s different from what you’re used to. 
Bold. Bright. Delicious. 

It ought to be. 

We’ve spared nothing to make it that way. 
No other whiskey has had more 
time, money and care 
given to it than Four Roses Bourbon. 
Taste it. You'll love it. 


Four Roses. 
Great Bourbon from the 
States. 





mn ‘Did we want a B-girl 
al or a Holy Mary?’ 
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Irmi Dengg lost the long wrangle over 

~ the part of the Virgin Mary, which she 
: e had played successfully in 1960. But 
she accepted defeat with grace, say- 
ing: ‘‘Heaven has made its choice.” 
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This year’s Virgin Mary, Beatrix 
Lang, who is an art teacher, got the 
part only on condition that she stay 
out of the local Brauhaus, lower 
her hemlines and quit smoking her 
cigarets in public places (right). 
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THE YABLONSKI MURDERS 


A bitter struggle 


for life in the mines 
slides into savagery 


by JOE McGINNISS 


Vee were five hills in the cem- 
etery. The Yablonski graves had 
been dug into the top of the high- 
est. The road up was covered with 
ice. Two men had been out early, 
laying cinders, but the first cars up 
—press, mostly—had carried the 
cinders with them, and by the time 
the three hearses arrived the road 
was back to ice. 

The first two hearses—their 
wheels spinning and shrieking and 
throwing smoke out into the fro- 
zen air—struggled to the top. The 
driver of the third was older, 
though, and afraid to take the rac- 
ing start he needed. Three times he 
spun to a stop halfway up and had 
to grope his way back to the bot- 
tom. Behind him the long line of 
the procession stalled. 

The Yablonski sons, both law- 
yers, got out of their car and start- 
ed to walk up the hill. The tem- 
perature was below zero and, on 
the hill, the wind was cruel. The 
sons walked slowly, slipping occa- 
sionally on the ice. The hearse went 
by them, successfully this time, and 
behind it the car that carried their 
89-year-old grandmother. Strain- 
ing and spinning, the grandmoth- 
er’s car ran out of traction about 
_10 feet from the top. 

The sons paused, looked at each 
other, then stepped behind the car 
to push. With the help of two un- 
cles and a cousin, they got the car 
to the top. Then they walked silent- 
ly to the big square tent that was 
bucking in the wind. 

An old miner, his face almost 
purple from the cold, stood near 
the top of the hill and watched. 
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‘Nothing is easy in a fight like 
this,’ he said. ‘‘Not even burying 
your dead.”” 

No one had expected that it 
would be easy, but neither had it 
occurred to anyone that the fight 
would end with three bodies—two 
of them women’s—decomposing 
in a house on New Year’s Day. 

The fight—and that word is 
far more appropriate than ‘‘cam- 
paign’’—actually goes back 15 
months, to when Representative 
Ken Hechler of Huntington, 
W. Va., incensed over lax safety 
standards that had cost 78 men 
their lives in a coal mine explo- 
sion, joined forces with three West 
Virginia doctors, Hawey Wells of 
Morgantown, Donald Rasmussen 
of Beckley and I. E. Buff of 
Charleston, who had been trying 
to awaken the nation’s miners to 
the dangers of a disease called coal 
worker’s pneumoconiosis, or more 
commonly Black Lung. 

This crippling, often fatal dis- 
ease, which is caused by breathing 
coal dust, had for decades made 
old men of miners in their 40s; 
forced them to stop working, to 
stop walking up stairs; to sit in 
their bathrooms mornings, retch- 
ing and gasping, and coughing 
lumps of black sputum into their 
toilets. 

Hechler and the doctors agreed: 
what was needed was a new law 
that would limit the amount of coal 
dust permitted in the air of a mine. 

The United Mine Workers, in- 
stead of welcoming this outside 
help in a fight for health and safe- 
ty, loudly condemned the intru- 
sion. The reason, according to 
Representative Hechler and Ya- 


blonski: a contract between the 
UMW and coal mine owners, 
which called for the owners to 
contribute 40¢ to the union fund 
for every ton of coal mined. With 
evidence suggesting that the pen- 
sion fund did more to enrich union 
leaders, including President Tony 
Boyle, than to aid disabled or re- 
tired miners, and with the pres- 
ence of this binding tie between 
high production (which frequently 
meant low safety standards) and 
pension fund proceeds, the UMW 
position was understandable, if 
hard to defend. 

It became obvious to Hechler 
and the doctors that if new safety 
laws were to be enforced, union 
pressure would be required. And 
that that pressure would not be 
exerted by Boyle and the UMW. 

So, in the spring of 1969, Jock 
Yablonski, a 59-year-old former 
union official from Clarksville, Pa., 
a tiny hill town south of Pittsburgh, 
was persuaded to run against Boyle 
in a general election: the first real 
challenge to UMW leadership in 
more than 40 years. 

It is hard to convey the tone of 
the campaign to those who have 
been exposed only to the compar- 
atively decorous nature of national 
politics. Yablonski, almost daily, 
charged Boyle with criminal be- 
havior, while threats against Ya- 
blonski’s life came so regularly that 








Yablonski’s running mate Elmer Brown (left), terrified but still willing to 


after the first few weeks they 
stopped being counted, much less 
reported. 

And Hawey Wells, the doctor, 
who flew his own plane to speak 
at Yablonski rallies in a six-state 
mining region, discovered one 
morning that his fuel tank had been 
stuffed with pine cones and dead 
leaves. Had he flown without 
checking the tank, that flight prob- 
ably would have been his last. 

A week later, after returning 
from a Yablonski rally in Indiana, 
Dr. Wells and his pretty young 
wife, the daughter of Representa- 
tive Harley Staggers of West Vir- 
ginia, discovered that their house, 
located on a hilltop two miles from 
the nearest neighbor, had been ran- 
sacked. Mrs. Wells’s undergar- 
ments had been impaled on a sou- 
venir spear in the living room. 
After that the Wellses moved to an 
apartment in downtown Morgan- 
town. They continued their cam- 
paign efforts. 

The hints were not always so 
subtle. After speaking at a rally in 
Springfield, Ill., Yablonski was 
struck in the back of the neck by a 
karate chop. An inch either way, 
his doctors said, and he could have 
been killed or paralyzed for life. As 
it was, he never regained full use 
of his left arm. No one was appre- 
hended for the assault. 

Finally, Yablonski supporters 


fight, attended burial of Yablonski, his wife and daughter in Washington, Pa. 


turned to Washington for help. “‘I 
sat in the office of one of the Sec- 
retary of Labor’s assistants on the 
morning of Oct. 27 and I told him 
—TI told him—that if they didn’t do 
something to keep this election 
fair, that either Congressman 
Hechler or Jock Yablonski was go- 
ing to get killed,” said Mike Tro- 
bovitch, who was Yablonski’s 
neighbor and campaign manager. 
“*He was listening to me with a pad 
in front of him and he didn’t write 
down a goddamned thing.” 

““We went to the Justice Depart- 
ment, too,” Dr. Wells said. ‘‘AII 
we wanted them to do was an- 
nounce they were sending in ob- 
servers. Hell, they didn’t even have 
to do it. Just announcing it would 
have helped. John Mitchell didn’t 
even return our calls.” 

Yablonski lost the election in 
December, although he ran even or 
ahead in almost every district 
where men courageous enough to 
act as poll watchers could be 
found. Immediately afterward, 
joined by 11 supporters, he filed 
suit in Washington, D.C., charging 
the United Mine Workers with em- 
bezzlement or mismanagement of 
$16 million in union funds, as well 
as with numerous counts of elec- 
tion fraud. 

Thus the fight was only starting 
when, on the night of either Dec. 
30 or 31 (police are not sure, since 


the bodies were not discovered un- 
til Jan. 5), two or more apparently 
professional killers let the air out 
of the tires of Jock Yablonski’s car, 
cut the phone wires hanging out- 
side his house, slipped inside a rear 
door and murdered Yablonski, his 
wife and his 25-year-old daughter 
in their beds. 


thie Rauh, the lawyer who had 
filed Yablonski’s suit, was standing 
in the vestibule of Immaculate 
Conception Church in Washing- 
ton, Pa. waiting for the caskets to 
arrive. He held a piece of paper 
with the names of the 11 other 
miners who had signed the law- 
suit. While children in red robes 
filed into the choir loft, Rauh was 
talking to the miners, one by one, 
and asking them if they wanted to 
continue. 

Rauh was approached by Elmer 
Brown, who had been Yablonski’s 
candidate for vice president. Tired 
and scared now, and out of mon- 
ey, and with his lungs going bad 
from the pneumoconiosis, Brown 
looked at the floor as Rauh asked 
him if he wanted to continue. 

Brown lived in Delbarton, in the 
southern part of West Virginia, 
where law enforcement was not 
always what it should be, and he 
had a wife and 11 children. The 
previous weekend, after the Ya- 
blonskis had been murdered, but 





before the crime had been discovered 
(meaning a crank call was unlike- 
ly), Brown had received a tele- 
phoned threat on his life. If it were 
only himself, he said, there would 
be no hesitation. But now that they 
were killing wives and kids... 

Elmer Brown hesitated a long 
time, with many eyes upon him. 
Finally, he nodded. He’d go on. 

But others had had enough. Karl 
Kafton, of Cameron, W. Va., who 
many had thought would succeed 
Yablonski as leader of the move- 
ment, pushed through the vestibule 
that now was crowded with tele- 
vision equipment and press. 

““Mr. Rauh,” Kafton said, with 
something close to anger in his 
voice, “‘concerning that lawsuit, I 
don’t want nothing more to do 
with it. Understand? Nothing!”’ 

Karl Kafton was scared. He was 
moving out of Cameron, he said, 
into Wheeling, because he did not 
want to live so far from other peo- 
ple. And he was quitting the union 
and the mines. Joe Rauh put a 
line through Kafton’s name on the 
list. 

And Marion Pelligrini, another 
of the 11, whose wife had received 
a threatening call two days before 
—they could not even find Mari- 
on Pelligrini in the vestibule. 

“*There’s a new dimension to this 
now,” Dr. Wells said. ‘‘A new di- 
mension to the terror. These guys 


aren’t scared for themselves—you 
get over that early or you don’t 
stay in‘the»mines. But they’re not 
going to gamble with their wives 
and kids.” 

“How about yourself?” he was 
asked. 

“‘!’m scared. For the first time 
since we started, I’m scared. And 
that’s because I see that Elmer 
Brownis scared. And anything that 
can frighten Elmer Brown sure as 
hell can frighten me.” 

Even Ken Hechler, a member of 
Congress, was scared. He stepped 
from beneath the burial tent after 
the graveside service, turning his 
head from the wind. He looked 
tired and drawn and old. 

““Get away, Ken. Get a little 
rest,” someone said. “‘You’ve got 
to take care of yourself.” 

Hechler smiled only slightly. 
“‘Someone else might take care of 
me first.” 


This attitude of complete arro- 
gance that Boyle’s people have,” 
Dr. Wells was saying as he rode 
back to Morgantown that after- 
noon. ‘“They believe that they can 
do anything, buy anybody, that 
they’re bigger than the men they 
represent, bigger than the whole 
damned federal government, sim- 
ply because they’re John L. Lewis’ 
heirs. They’ve invoked his name 
for 15 years while they built them- 
selves an empire, and this is what 
it’s come to.” 

He looked out the window of 
the car at the gray sky and snow- 
covered hills. He had been as re- 
sponsible as anyone for getting Ya- 
blonski to run. Now the cause was 
without a leader and Yablonski, 
his friend, was dead. 

“They may have won,” Dr. 
Wells said. ‘“‘With this wife and 
children thing they may have beat- 
en us. The indifference of the gov- 
ernment allowed it to happen, and 
now it might be too late. I don’t 
think they'll ever find the killers. 
And as long as they don’t, the men 
will fear for their families.” 

Dr. Wells shook his head and 
began to sip from a can of beer. 
‘‘Nothing else could have stopped 
us,”’ he said. 





Joe McGinniss, author of The Sell- 
ing of the President, covered the 
Black Lung campaign last year. 
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As jumbo jets arrive 
and liners depart, 
“nfust shuffleboard 

roll on forever? 


| by WILLIAM ZINSSER 


t is not necessary to be a stu- 
dent of watersheds—though | hap- 
pen to have a nice collection my- 
self—to see that this is a water- 
shed year for travel. A new age 
has abruptly begun, an old age has 
abruptly ended, and the whole busi- 
ness of crossing the ocean will 
never be the same again. 

As in any decent watershed 
year, we have a conjunction of 
two events, one pointing to the fu- 
ture, one sealing off the past. 
The first is the advent of Boeing's 
new 747 jet, which is just begin- 
ning transatlantic service, a plane 
big enough to carry 490 passen- 
gers and 111 feet longer than the 
Wright brothers’ first flight. The 
other is the sudden retirement of 
the United States for lack of cus- 
ae oe tomers. Laid up at a pier in the 
Pan Am’'s first-class lounge seats 16 passengers, preferably short South, she joins five other Amer- 
ican liners that also had proud 
names—I/ndependence! Constitu- 
tion!—and_ proud histories. To- 
gether the six ships used to take 
150,000 people a year to Europe 
and back, when much of the At- 
lantic traffic went by sea. Now it’s 
down to 5%. 

Obviously, in short, the 747 jet 
is the world’s new ocean liner. And 
just as obviously that’s how the air- 
lines intend to promote it. Their 
ads ask us to imagine a spacious 
cruise ship—it just happens to be 
40,000 feet up—where jolly peo- 
ple will stroll and mingle. Thus they 
invoke as a nostalgic idea what 
they helped to destroy as a fact, 
implying that they will spare no ef- 
fort to duplicate aloft the fun that 
was shipboard life. 

There’s just one thing wrong 
with the plan. Shipboard life was 
never that much fun. In fact, if the 
truth were known—and it were 
—the jumbo jets can’t be wholly 
blamed for putting ocean liners out 
of business. The passenger ships 
also killed themselves by trying to 
entertain their passengers. 

In all of travel there was no 
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daily schedule that was slipped 
quietly—but never quietly enough 
—under the stateroom door at 
dawn, and no feat was more stren- 
uous than trying to avoid the ac- 
tivities listed on it. I'm _aS»sorry as 
the next man to lose thegreat gift 
that liners could bestow—a relax- 
ing of life’s pace and a removal 
from its cares. But I’ve had my 
last Captain’s Gala, and the next 
man is cowering under his steam- 
er blanket to keep-from being dra- 
gooned into a tango contest. 

So when we weep for the ocean 
queens, let us not shed tears for 
the wrong reason. What we are 
giving up is a method of trans- 
portation that had beauty and lei- 
sure—reason enough to weep in 
this fretful age. But let’s not pre- 
tend that we are giving up a won- 
derful social event. Unless deck 
tennis is a wonderful social event. 
Or bouillon a wonderful drink. 


N. form of entertainment ex- 


cept possibly a Kabuki dance was 
frozen into so rigid a pattern for so 
long. The sins that were visited 
on couples crossing the Atlantic 
in the 1890s were visited on their 
sons and grandsons right through 
the 1960s. Monday night it was 
bingo, Tuesday its twin brother, 
horse racing. On Wednesday it 
was bingo and on Thursday horse 
racing. No new idea could ever 
dent that fearful symmetry. 

Who, crossing the ocean for the 
first time, could have conceived in 
advance of treats so relentlessly 
banal? Did anyone prepare these 
novice. travelers for their first 
glimpse of the ship’s library, the 
place where old Edna Ferber nov- 
els go to die? Did anyone tell them 
about the two sloping Ping-Pong 
tables with only one ball, or the 
shuffleboard court with its mark- 
ings worn off? Or the string trio 
playing gems from Roberta? Or the 
costume party? 

Did anyone warn them about 
the Captain’s Gala on the last night 
out, that bubbly pledging of eternal 
friendship by people in paper hats 
- who will never see each other 
again? Prodded by that tireless 
guru, the entertainment director, 
they gamely try to pass an orange 
around the dance floor without us- 
ing their hands. Happiness, they 
have been told, is right under their 
nose if they will only look for it, 
and for this one brief moment they 
will even look under their chin. 
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Like the orange, however, it tends 
to roll away. 

Therefore the world’s airlines, 
poised on a new era of mass trans- 
port, should think twice—if at all 
—about trying to divert their pas- 
sengers. Technically, of course, it 
would be easy to make the 747 
look like an ocean liner. Deck 
chairs could be placed around the 
perimeter of the giant cabin, leav- 
ing room for strollers to stroll and 
for bores to bore and for Ping- 
Pong, deck tennis and bingo. 

But all that we really want from 
the 747 is to get there in reason- 
able comfort and to be left alone 
—just what we always wanted 
from the ocean liners and never 
got. Give us the little talk about the 
oxygen mask that will drop down in 
case whatever it is that happens to 
the cabin pressure happens (“‘Sim- 
ply clamp over mouth’). Demon- 
strate the life jacket that can be in- 
flated by any of three methods, 
none of them comprehensible 
(“Simply pull the red toggle pins 
outward in a clockwise direction’). 
Tell us how to dial the nine chan- 
nels of music selected for our lis- 
tening pleasure from Respighi to 
Rod McKuen (‘Simply plug in 
ears’). Tell us the stuff about the 
air speed and the ground speed 
and the ‘‘slight turbulence” that’s 
expected at the stratocumulus lay- 
er. Give us food and drink and 
something to read, and maybe a 
movie, and a pillow to hasten 
sleep. Then tape the pilot's lips. 
For if sleep comes, the metallic 
crackle of his voice will not be far 
behind, jolting us from slumber to 
see an unusually good view of 
Bangor out the left window. 

Perhaps we should want it to 
be otherwise. As the number of 
our fellow passengers increases, 
so should our ability to enjoy their 
company and to feel a little less 
alone. Yet when all is said (by the 
pilot) and done (by the steward- 
ess), flight is still a solitary en- 
counter with our own emotions. 
Nothing can quite rid us of the ves- 
tigial feeling that we are creatures 
of the ground and ought never to 
have left it, and there are mo- 
ments, as our jet makes endless 
droning circles in a holding pat- 
tern, when we wonder if we can 
hold our nerves in a pattern as 
steady as the plane’s. 

At such times the pilot might 
well think that a game of shuffle- 
board would help, or a Pilot’s Gala 
the last hour out. It wouldn't. | 
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When ‘relaxation’ 
was a Struggle 
foavoid 
the boredom 
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The voyage out— 
some go in style and 
some simply go 


Two years ago, the ‘‘old age’”’ re- 
tirement of the Queen Mary was 
an occasion for fanfare. On her 
farewell voyage, Captain John T. 
Jones (right) urged  nostalgia- 
stricken passengers to ‘‘be gay.” 
Then he gave a prize to a lady 
wearing a model of the Queen on 
her head. This year—with much 
less sense of occasion—six Amer- 
ican liners were laid up, or infor- 
mally retired. Above, the United 
States, the pride of the fleet, wal- 
lows in solitary obscurity at a 
Newport News, Va. pier, await- 
ing better days—or the inevitable 
procedures of formal retirement. 
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if Light up a Marlboro, and you'll know why 
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